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Announcing... 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN ENGLISH 


New Composition book for the upper years of high school, by 


RICHARD K. CORBIN, Chairman of the English Department, 
Peekskill, New York, High School; 
advisory editor on usage for the 
Thorndike-Barnbart High School Dic- 
tionary 

PORTER G. PERRIN, Professor of English, University of 
Washington; author of Writer's Guide 
and Index to English 


Some things you'll like about the Guide: 


© Realistic approach to usage. Teaches both formal 
and informal usage, helps students decide which 
is more appropriate to a particular situation. 


© Friendly, over-the-shoulder help for students with 
each step in the writing process, from seeing things 
they can write about to making every paragraph 


cout. 


® 200-page reference Index. To help the y) 
student solve his individual writing and me 
speaking problems as they come up. 


® Concise grammar review. 
© Fascinating new material on word study. O 


© Readable style... color... Rainey Bennett's 
delightful drawings—a text students will 
like using. 
Guide to Modern English will be published 
early in 1955. To see advance copies, come 
to the Scott, Foresman exhibit booth at the 
NCTE meeting, November 25-27. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 ¢ Atlanta $ » Dallas 2 « San Francisco 5 » New York 10 
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GLOBE 


In the Authors’ Oun Whrds MODERN 
LITERATURE 


FICTION TITLES 


. The Bounty Trilogy 
2. Captain from Castile 
. Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower 
. Cimarron 


. The Citadel : 
. Drums Along the Mo- The best of the recent best-sellers, 


anil chosen for their lasting literary val- 


Good-bye, Mr. Chips 


Published in exclusive school editions, 


Thirty-Nine Steps by special arrangement with the au- 
. Master Skylark thors and trade publishers . . . 


Modern Mystery and 
Moves In the authors’ original language, not 
adapted; edited for classroom use by 


. Mutiny on the Bounty outstanding educators .. . 


. O. Henry’s Best Stories 
. Penrod 

. Point of No Return 

- Voice of Bugle Ann 
GLOBE BOOK CO. 


175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


DEAR Sirs: 


Please send me an approval copy of numbered title 
circled above for possible use in my classroom. 


DRAMA AND BIOG- 
RAPHY TITLES UPON REQUEST. 
Send for complete English Catalogue. 
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OBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


Just 
IN ONE VOL. ..... 


fos Books for the Price of One! 


Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea of 
presenting together within the covers of a single 


book, an older and a modern classic for compari- gj 


son. Now in use by most of the leading preparatory 
schools throughout the U.S. 


Edited by Jay Greene 


Also 8 Other Titles. Write for oan Circular EI. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


This space is reserved by GLOBE 
BOOK COMPANY so that the coupon 
on the reverse side may be clipped 
and mailed without damage to other 


material in this publication. 


ANSWERS THE NEED for well- 
integrated drill material in 
grammar! 


Unit Drills For Better English 


by JEROME SHOSTAK 

UNIQUE series of low-cost pamphlets 

which give high school students a 
wealth of practice exercises to correct com- 
mon language errors. Each pamphlet is a 
complete unit, covering a major branch of 
grammar or technical English. The lan- 
guage errors stressed represent everyday 
mistakes frequently made by students. 
Teacher's Keys are available without 
charge. 

CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 

To be published soon— 
READING COMPREHENSION 
(By Roger B. Goodman) 
USING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Net, including Key, 20¢ each 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
(A DIVISION OF OXFORD BOOK COMPANY) 
222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y 


$195 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Bes the number and the quality of 
novels by Negroes have risen sharply in 
this sixth decade of our century. 
Phylon, a Review of Race and Culture, 
published at Atlanta University, is in- 
tellectually the outstanding Negro 
magazine. T. D. Jarrett, Book Review 
Editor of Phylon, was therefore invited 
to discuss “Recent Fiction by Negroes.” 
His paper is informative and judicial, 
not propagandist. 


Our more capable students certainly 
should know many English “classics” 
and something too of the backgrounds. 
These benefits Joun W. RAGLE pro- 
poses to give them via a survey course. 
That the survey course is the only or 
the best means of meeting the need is 
an assumption, but “Studying the Novel 
with College-bound Seniors” is worth 
considering. 


Reer WALDREP is a very expressive 
person, and not too remote from stu- 
dents to use on occasion their own 
forms of expression, yet even he some- 
times finds it difficult to make students 
realize his meaning. His “Fixing 3R 
Flats” is entertaining and his philoso- 
phy of teaching shows through the 
story. 


CLIFTON ELLINGER’S “Questionnaire 
on Comics” furnishes some ammunition 
for attack upon them, but chiefly it sug- 
gests a very useful project possible in 
many schools. 


Although Anset Gray’s “A Broader 


Approach to Journalism” is addressed 
to teachers of elective courses, the 
course it describes would be so useful 
for most students that many depart- 
ments may wish to introduce it. Where 
small enrollments make electives im- 
practicable, a unit or units of the same 
nature are desirable. 


Epitn L. Hussey’s “Independence 
Day in English 10” describes not a 
Fourth of July celebration, but auton- 
omy rather than independence for stu- 
dents every Friday. This seems a whole- 
some innovation where unit work is not 
yet feasible. 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY’S 
“After Forty” presents information 
about the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and ideas about teaching 
which interested a Texas audience. 
Doubtless many others will find them 
worth while. 


Nine pages of “New Books,” and all 
fairly good ones, too! And under 
“Teaching Materials” four more pages 
—of books for adolescents. Surely 
something for every adult with the in- 
terests an English teacher ought to 
have. To run through this monthly 
array is profitable, even for the habitual 
reader of a weekly review magazine. 

Some teachers use the Journal notices 
when they are ordering or requesting 
books for the school or public library. 
Colored pencil checks now make it 
easier to remember at ordering time the 
books desired. 


ce A TRUSTWORTHY reference work, probably as modern as may be in its 

inclusions and its handling of them. Its makers have shown vigi- 
lance regarding definitions, entries of pronunciation, etymologies and idio- 
matic usages.” —PROFESSOR LOUISE POUND, from a review in Ken- 


yon Review. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, couce epmon 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 
dozens of others. Compare it and you will 
immediately see it meets more require- 
ments than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 
entries, carefully chosen (142,000) ... 
more pages (1,760) . . . more complete 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms ... more examples of usage. . . 
more scientific, business, social terms. . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 


more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms). In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 \ 


WEBSTFER'S 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.” PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 


ENGLISH 


Herzberg-Guild-Hook-Stevens 


All aspects of English—speaking, writ- 
ing, listening, reading, grammar and 
usage—are covered in this strong, spe- 
cific program for grades 7-12, built on 
the premise that understanding is essen- 
tial in the learning process. 


The 3-step plan insures learning with 
meaning: (1) Getting the Facts; (2) Using 
the Facts; (3) Testing Your Mastery of 
the Facts. 


Excellent supplementary materials 
clude workbooks with tests and teach- 
ers’ manuals with keys to exercises. See 
this new leader in the English field! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3_ Toronto 7 


Motion Pictures 
For 
World Literature 


Films designed to introduce the 
peoples and folkways of other 
lands.... 


Teaching Film Custodians 
A non-profit corporation 
France 
LES MISERABLES 


A classroom film version of Victor Hugo’s novel, reflecting 19th Century France 
through vivid characterizations of Jean Valjean and Javert, whose conflict defines the 
struggle for liberty and justice. 

China 
THE GOOD EARTH 


From Pearl Buck's Pulitzer prize novel, showing how nature and the soil influence the 
lives, customs, and working conditions of the peasant farmers. 


Czarist Russia 
ANNA KARENINA 


Based on Tolstoy's classic, providing ‘a study of the social and economic decline 
resulting from the cynicism of the ruling class. 


India 
KIPLING’S INDIA 


A presentation of the peoples, places, and customs of India as seen by Kim, Kipling’s 
boy hero, in his wanderings with the old lama along the historic Grand Trunk Road. 


THE LAST LESSON (Daudet) HEIDI 
THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA RAINBOW PASS 
Produced with the technical excellence of Hollywood's major studios. 
e 


Available through most city, county, state, and university educational film libraries. 
e 


Write for your free copy of English Language Arts—Films for Classroom Use. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 


mm GOOD ENGLISH 
for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SHATTUCK @ CAULEY @ NEWTON 
(Copyright 1953) 


This up-to-the-minute, flexibly-bound volume offers a basic course in High School 
English. Modern motivation through use of many colorful, functional illustra- 
tions, cartoon-style drawings, pictographs, and sketches. Written to fill a need 
in every High School English Department. Builds strength in grammar, spelling, 
reading, oral and written expression, literary appreciation, and library work. 
Excellent for a regular course in English or for remedial and supplementary use. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Do you need help ; 14 titles in this graded 
corrective reading series furnish 


readers. The series is divided into 


eee Slow lea if ners? ; five levels of readability. 


Edited by Authoritative handbook 

Dr. Emmett A. Betts on corrective reading for entire 
series and easy-to-follow guide book 
for each title is available 
to aid busy classroom teachers. 


COMPANY 
Dept. 412 @ 2831 South Parkway, Chicage 16 


Please send me ir NEW four-color 
map of historic J. Trails and in- 
formation om your gr: corrective 
reading program based on high In- 
terest fevel books for low ability 


900 

| THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


DECENBER-L 


Sun| Mon [Tue | [Fei 


—What are you giving your English-teacher friend? 
—Why not give a gift that keeps coming all year? 


For only $4.00 you can give that friend a membership in the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which includes the English Journal, 
beginning in January. In addition, your friend will be eligible for all the 
marvelous teaching aids sold by the Council at the reduced-for-members 


prices! 


We will send the friend a gift card which he will receive in time for 
Christmas, and he will receive his first of nine issues of the English 


Journal in January. 


He will be reminded of your thoughtfulness NINE times a year. 


Send your Christmas gift orders with payment to: 


\NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET eee CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Two NEW ADVENTURES 
For “Reluctant Readers” 
Ready Early in 19335 


- ADVENTURES FOR TODAY (9) 
ADVENTURES IN LIVING (10) 


edited by 


HERBERT POTELL 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York 


MARIAN LOVRIEN 

Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 
with 

PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 


Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


* First two books of the new “second track”’ of the best-selling 
ADVENTURES series for high school 


¢ Especially designed for below-average and disinterested 
readers in grades 9 and 10 


¢ Teacher's Manual and Reading Improvement Workbook for 
each anthology 


Stop by our Booths #7 and #8 at the 
N.C.T.E. Exhibit in Detroit for in- 
formation on these new books and 
other titles on our English list. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17—221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago ! 
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Recent Fiction by Negroes 


THOMAS D. JARRETT 


With the appearance of Bigger 
Thomas in Native Son a new kind of 
fiction by Negroes came into being. 
This change, the motivating factor be- 
hind it, and the novelists, both major 
and minor, who played a role in it— 
is not only worthy of examination to- 
day, but will provide the historian of 
American fiction with interesting ma- 
terials for study during the years ahead. 

While some of the most important 
Negro novelists writing today have 
elected to treat materials that are in no 
way related to Negro life, the majority 
of them have continued to write about 
various aspects of it. Actually, most of 
them have consciously sought to set new 
standards by which the old materials 
must be judged, “to add,” as Wright 
Morris, novelist and critic, puts it, 
“something new to his old cry of 
havoc,” to transform his conception of 
materials that relate to his position as a 
Negro so that it will have universal ap- 
peal and relevance. Several novelists 
have succeeded in this endeavor; some 
have failed. Although it is true that the 
old cry “stereotype” still comes from 
some quarters, with few exceptions 
most of the characters exhibited in re- 
cent novels are certainly stereotypes 
with a difference, if at all. Consequent- 
ly, an analysis of these works reveals 
that most of them have been written 
with the belief that the Negro must 
be “the ultimate portrayer of his own” 
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and that he must strive more and more 
to present untouched facets of his life, 
to tap raw materials, and while improv- 
ing his craftsmanship to work toward 
an unchained creativity. To Richard 
Wright, perhaps more than to any other 
novelist during the late 1930's and early 
1940's, considerable credit is due for 
setting in motion this change, for 
Native Son marked the appearance of 
a new kind of fiction by Negroes. 
Thvough it as well as through his col- 
lection of short stories, Uncle Tom’s 
Children (1938), the Negro novelist 
seemed to have realized, perhaps more 
than ever before, not only that his ma- 
terial needed re-shaping if it was to be 
gainfully utilized in fiction, but, equally 
as important, that if he finds the proper 
medium and masters his technique, he 
need not write for a special audience. 
Among the recent novelists who have 
chosen to employ materials that are 
related to or represent aspects of Negro 
experience, Richard Wright, Ralph El- 
lison, Chester Himes and Ann Petry 
stand out most clearly. Of the four, 


Thomas D. Jarrett is a professor of 
English in Atlanta University and Book 
Review and Poetry editor of Phylon, a 
“Review of Race and Culture.” Last 
winter as a Ford Foundation Fellow he 
lectured at English universities on 
American Literature. 
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Wright is probably the most popular, 
not so much because of his recent 
writing, but as a result of the interest 
of many new readers in Native Son. In 
this work, translated into more than a 
dozen languages, and still a best seller, 
his story of a Negro boy caught up in 
a ghetto of Chicago and driven through 
fear to murder after accidentally killing 
the daughter of his employer, equalled 
similar novels by Dreiser and Farrell 
in the skillful delineation of character. 
Through the sociological implications 
set forth and with unquestionable nar- 


rative power, he drove home his indict- ' 


ment of a society which created crimi- 
nals through the social and economic 
barriers which it erected. Wright’s 
story, although of first magnitude, was 
not a perfect one, for he weakened it 
through an excessive use of melodrama, 
and almost spoiled it with the propa- 
gandist tone which seemed to have been 


forced upon it. Nevertheless, the ter- 
rific impact of the story is undeniable, 
and the appeal that the author makes is 
universal; for Wright made it clear 
that Bigger Thomas could be anyone 


similarly conditioned, that Bigger 
Thomases are found almost every- 
where. 

I was fascinated by the similarity of the 
emotional tensions of Bigger in America 
and Bigger in Nazi Germany and Bigger in 
old Russia. All Bigger Thomases, white 
and black, felt tense, afraid, nervous, hys- 


terical and restless. (“How Bigger Was 
Born”) 


Wright’s The Outsider (1953), writ- 
ten thirteen years after Native Son, has 
more complexity and depth, but it is 
not as well executed. The author has 
less control of his material. Although 
the main character is a Negro, color is 
not a primary consideration. Damon 
Cross, Negro mail clerk, who, like Big- 
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ger Thomas, is driven to fear and 
murder (there is more violence than in 
the first novel), represents the problem 
of the human being trying to find him- 
self. A kind of trapped, truncated in- 
tellectual, he fights with himself, tries to 
justify his own actions and beliefs, and, 
above all, tries to analyze for himself 
man’s struggle for power and _ his 
(Cross’) relation to it. As a result, he 
runs afoul of left-wing politicians who 
have no ideals, only a desire for power. 
Damon Cross is aware of being an out- 
sider, and Wright, through him, at- 
tacks racial prejudice; but Damon is not 
the simple “outsider” of earlier fiction 
by Negroes. He is related to Wright’s 
earlier tragic figure, for he is a more 
advanced, intellectualized “Bigger 
Thomas,” and helps to reveal clearly 
that even in Native Son Wright was 
greatly concerned with the human 
being’s effort te find and understand 
himself in the world in which he lives. 
Damon, of course, is a more complex 
character, for Wright now views his 
main character as being both “inside” 
and “outside” society. Through the 
New York District Attorney’s state- 
ment to Damon Cross, Wright ex- 
presses what he believes to be the 
Negro’s complex position. 

Negroes, as they enter our culture, are 
going to inherit the problems we have, but 
with a difference. They are outsiders, and 
they are going to know that they have these 
problems. They are going to be self-con- 
scious. They are going to be giftéd with a 
double vision, for, being Negroes, they are 
going to be both inside and outside of our 
culture at the same time. 


In The Outsider, Wright’s picture of 
a man disillusioned by communism as 
well as by other political ideologies, and 
groping to find himself, has universal 
appeal, but the craftsmanship falls short 
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—there is too much violence, the 
preachment sticks out, and the story 
bogs down from being over-written. 
The great theme is here, but control 
of technique is missing. The most im- 
portant fact to be observed here is that 
although the second novel is less popu- 
lar, less well-reviewed, and not as well 
written as Native Son, the material se- 
lected for treatment shows the general 
tendency of Negro fictionists today not 
only to move away from the racial prob- 
lem per se, but also to treat more com- 
plex themes, and to strive for universal- 
ity in the handling of them. 

Chester Himes, another contempo- 
rary writer is worthy of consideration 
because of the nature of the materials 


employed in his novels as well as for 


his relation to Richard Wright. In /f 
He Hollers Let Him Go (1945) and 
Lonely Crusade (1947), Himes’ in- 
consequential account of violence and 
his hypersensitivity preclude a -highly 
artistic presentation of subject matter; 
however, Cast the First Stone (1953), 
in spite of its treatment of homosexual- 
ity, shows more restraint and an 
attempt to employ raw materials in a 
recording of the prison years of a 
Negro convicted for robbery. A com- 
parison of the Lonely Crusade with 
Wright’s work helps to reveal how 
deeply rooted the existentialist strain is 
in both. Both writers are striving, 
through reason and intellectual com- 
prehension, “to find a solution not alone 
for the Negro people but for all human- 
ity ... to face fundamental and uni- 
versal problems.” Lee Gordon, Himes’ 
main character, like Damon Cross re- 
jects communism, but unlike him allies 
himself with organized labor. Both are 
in search of a satisfactory therapy for 
loneliness and a channel through which 
the individual can assert himself, yet 


find his rightful place in society. 
Neither finds the answer, although 
Himes, in Lonely Crusade, appears to 
suggest an adjustment somewhere be- 
tween the organized labor movement 
and a philosophical communism. Here 
again, the reader notes the Negro 
novelist’s reaching out for new themes 
as well as his contemporaneity in the 
selection of fictional materials. 

Any discussion of Himes and Wright 
leads to Ralph Ellison. An examination 
of Invisible Man (1952) reveals clearly 
his relation to Wright; or, as some 
critics would have it, Wright’s relation 
to Ellison, since /nvisible Man preceded 
The Outsider. Yet there is little doubt 
that the earlier works of Wright, along 
with the novels of James Joyce and the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, made a profound 
impression on Ellison. Wright and Elli- 
son worked together in the late 1930's 
as members of the New York City 
Writer’s Project, and both were as- 
sociated with the publication of a short- 
lived journal called New Challenge. 
Equally as important, Wright read 
Ellison’s early stories and encouraged 
him to continue writing. So when the 
latter began Invisible Man he had 
Wright’s works in mind. (Incidentally, 
one of Wright’s novelettes was entitled 
“The Man Who Lived Underground.” ) 
Yet through his ruminations Ellison 
seems to have arrived at a different 
philosophy about fiction. He began to 
see, he tells us, that the diversity and 
fluidity of Negro life is “too vital and 
alive to be caught up for more than the 
briefest instant in the tight, well-made 
Jamesian novel” or in the “hardboiled 
novel, with its dedication to physical 
violence.” Consequently, he sought a 
deeper and broader approach, one which 
would attempt to capture the “truth 
about the human condition,” yet, as he 
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puts it, leave “sociology and case his- 
tories to the scientists.” 

In Invisible Man, which won the Na- 
tional Book Award for Fiction, Ellison 
may not have arrived at the “truth 
about the human condition . . . with all 
the bright magic of a fairy tale,” a goal 
which he believes is attainable; never- 
theless, he has written a very good 
novel. It represents a new high in lit- 
erary achievement, and its conception 
and style mark a step to higher ground 
by a Negro writer. Its major weakness 
is that it is too verbose and hyperbolic. 
Yet, this semi-autobiographical account 
of a Negro’s effort to find his place in 
the world, skillfully enmeshed with an 
effective treatment of Southern rural 
life, a phase of Negro college life, and 
a pointed, though limited, view of life in 
Harlem, gives the book distinctiveness 
and originality. Heretofore these quali- 
ties were rare in fiction by Negroes. 
Ellison seems to transcend stereotyped 
material and achieves universality in his 
picture of a Negro intellectual, who like 
Wright’s “outsider,” comes to under- 
stand that he is “invisible.” 


All my life I had been looking for some- 
thing, and everywhere I turned someone 
tried to tell me what it was. I accepted their 
answers too, though they were often in 
contradiction and even self-contradictory. 
I was naive. I was looking for myself, and 
asking everyone except myself questions 
which I, and only I could answer. It took 
me a long time and much painful boomer- 
anging of my expectations to achieve a 
realization everyone appears to have been 
born with: That I am nobody but myself. 
But first I had to discover that I am an 
invisible man! 


Although this quotation in Chapter 
I of the novel suggests that the book is 
going to be about the Negro’s anom- 
alous position in American life, as the 
story develops, we also come to know, 
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as Granville Hicks has keenly observed, 
that “there are many invisible men and 
many outsiders in the world.” Invisible 
Man, then, represents a new kind of 
emphasis in fiction that relates to Negro 
life, an attempt to find a proper medium 
rather than to imitate or strike out 
blindly. And, I believe, it also adds 
another important dimension to fiction 
by Negroes. With much anticipation we 
look to Ellison’s second novel, which, 
if his recent short story, “Did You Ever 
Dream Lucky?” (New World Writing, 
Fifth Selection) is a barometer, prom- 
ises a great future for him. 

Wright and Ellison, along with Wil- 
lard Motley and Frank Yerby, whom 
I shall discuss later, are the most popu- 
lar Negro novelists in America today. 

It is noteworthy that two novels by 
Ann Petry, The Street (1946) and The 
Narrows (1953), also reflect the na- 
ture of new materials and techniques 
employed by Negro novelists since the 
middle 1940's, although it is doubtful 
whether the latter novel shows technical 
advancement. over The Street, the 
Houghton Mifflin Fellowship Award 
novel in 1946. The story of the strug- 
gle of Lutie Johnson, cramped in a 
Harlem tenement district, to find a 
better way of life for herself and her 
son has, despite excessive sermonizing 
on the plight of Negroes, undeniable 
universal appeal. Like the heath in 
Hardy’s Return of the Native, the 
street molds the characters and shapes 
the action. The reader becomes acutely 
aware of the fact that wherever people 
are crowded together in poverty, there 
is “the street,” breeding lust and crime. 

Less violent than Native Son, yet 
equally as effective, this clinical study 
of shameful housing, broken families, 
and the high mortality rate that accom- 
panies both, is a masterpiece of its kind. 
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On the other hand, The Narrows, an 
attempt to analyze the complexity of 
evil through the treatment of a love 
affair in a New England river town, 
falls short of what is expected from 
Miss Petry because of its surprisingly 
clumsy presentation. However, it 
should be observed that because of the 
tone of the novel as well as the material 
employed, it seems more closely related 
to typical “New England” fiction than 
to earlier novels by Negroes about in- 
terracial affairs. 

Space will not permit a discussion of 
the novels of William Gardner Smith, 
Willard Savoy, Lloyd Brown, J. 
Saunders Redding, William Demby, 
and Owen Dodson. However, three re- 
cent novels reveal clearly the diversity 
of new materials employed by Negro 
writers, Fisher’s The Waiters (1953), 
a story about a Negro waiter who, in a 
desire to be wealthy, combines table 
waiting with racketeering, is highly 
original and serious (the opposite of 
earlier distorted and comical treatment 
of Negro butlers, waiters, et cetera), 
although it is not well written. Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks’ Maud Martha (1953), a 
series of rhythmic vignettes, which go 
far beyond a simple study of race dis- 
crimination, shows an_ imaginative 
treatment of the intimate “moments” 
in the life of a young Negro girl grow- 
ing up in the slums of Chicago. One of 
the most important and most promising 
of the “new” Negro novelists is, I be- 
lieve, James Baldwin, who, by means of 
a masterful employment of the flash- 
back in Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(1953), evinces an almost incredible 
maturity for a first novelist in his treat- 
ment of the religious experiences of a 
young Negro boy and his family, all 
‘members of the “Temple of the Fire 
Baptized,” a Harlem store-front 
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church. Baldwin does not try to encom- 
pass the massive problems presented in 
the novels of Wright and Ellison; 
rather he is determined to break out of 
the “cage” of his material, to move 
away from the protest novel and what 
he calls “Bigger Thomas’ theology,” 
for its failure, he believes, “‘lies in its 
rejection of life, the human being, the 
denial of his beauty, dread, power, in 
its insistence that it is his categorization 
alone which is real and which cannot be 
transcended.” 

Here it is interesting to note the 
parallel in the recent approaches by 
Negro novelists to aspects of Negro life 
and the interests and attitudes evinced 
by other recent fictionists. There seems 
to be a mutual admiration. Unlike many 
earlier novelists, Hubert Creekmore 
( The Chain in the Heart, 1953), Walter 
B. Lowrey (Watch Night, 1953), Lon- 
nie Coleman (Clara, 1952; Adam’s 
Way, 1953), Mark Kennedy (The 
Pecking Order, 1953), and Jefferson 
Young (A Good Man, 1953), have 
with an admirable integrity either 
tapped new materials about Negro ex- 
periences or have given a new slant to 
old materials. Similarly one South 
African writer of considerable ability 
and two West Indian writers employ 
original materials in fiction that ap- 
proaches universality. In Wild Con- 
quest (1950) Peter Abrahams uses the 
Great Trek in South Africa to show 
how hatred bred hatred between the 
Boers and the natives. In New Day 
(1950) V. S. Reid deals with the Ja- 
maicans’ struggle for independence. 
George Lamming’s /n the Castle of My 
Skin (1953) is about life in Trinidad. 

As we previously noted, not all 
Negro writers have felt the urge to 
write about Negro life. Some, like Ann 
Petry, in Country Place (1947), and 
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Zora Neal Hurston, in Seraph of the 
Sewanee (1948), have elected to move 
both within and outside aspects of 
Negro experience. The fictional works 
of Frank Yerby and Willard Motley, 
two of the most popular Negro novel- 
ists today, are, unlike the novels of 
Wright and Ellison, almost wholly non- 
racial. Yerby, undoubtedly one of 
America’s popular writers, and win- 
ner of the O. Henry Memorial Award 
for the best short story in 1944, 
“Health Card,” wrote seven novels be- 
tween 1946 and 1953, and now has an- 
other ready for publication. The first 
(The Foxes of Harrow, 1946) sold 
over two million copies. The others, 
The Vixens (1947), The Golden Hawk 
(1948), Pride’s Castle (1949), Flood- 
tide (1950), A Woman Called Fancy 
(1951), and The Saracen Blade 
(1952), sold over one million copies 
each. Most of these have been used or 
contracted for by Hollywood. Even 
though Yerby made an auspicious be- 
ginning in The Foxes of Harrow, a 
semi-historical romance, he has moved 
away from the realm of true historical 
fiction and has repeatedly employed a 
rags-to-riches theme, cemented with 
triangular romances and bits of his- 
torical material. Certainly from a view- 
point of socially significant literature 
he cannot be given serious considera- 
tion, although few would deny that he 
is a gifted storyteller. Wholly indif- 
ferent toward political, religious or 
racial themes and writing with the be- 
lief that “the novelist has a professional 
obligation to please his reading public,” 
Yerby probably demonstrates more 
than any other writer the Negro’s grow- 
ing freedom in the choice of materials 
and themes for fiction. 

Motley writes with the belief that 
the novelist must treat seriously some 
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of the problems of the time; his is the 
novel of protest. His indictment of so- 
ciety is undoubtedly a result of his 
numerous observations and travels and 
his learning the world the hard way. 
So Knock on Any Door (1947), his 
first novel, though not always pleasant 
reading, is frightfully realistic. Motley 
was careful in his first attempt at fiction 
not to allow the “problem” to prohibit 
or becloud his presenting characters 
who act and react as human beings. 
Here he displays a superb handling of 
sustained and meaningful imagery’ as 
he graphically draws the life of Nick 
Romano, son of a_ poverty-stricken 
Italian family, from the time that he is 
an altar boy at St. Augustine’s to the 
moment that he pays the supreme 
penalty for a brutal murder. Through 
Nick, a victim of the ulcerous maladies 
of the city and slums Motley shows that 

The city doesn’t change. 

The people come and go, the visitors, 
they see the front yard. 

But what of the city’s back yard, and the 
alley? Who knows the lives and minds of 
the people who live in the alley? 

Knock on any door down this street, in 
this alley. 


Many readers, it would appear, can find 
semblances or recordings of their own 
observations and experiences ; for Nick, 
Motley maintains, is a tragic exemplum 
of what can happen to an individual 
through society’s neglect and active 
mistreatment. Like Dreiser, Farrell and 
Wright, Motley compares man in so- 
ciety to a helpless animal, yet he never 
allows his deterministic doctrine to en- 
gulf his story. 

To be sure, consciously or uncon- 


1See Thomas D. Jarrett, “Sociology and Im- 
agery in a Great American Novel,” The English 
Journal, No. 9, XXXVIII (November, 1949), 
518-20. 
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sciously, Motley has been influenced by 
Wright. One notes the similarity be- 
tween Bigger Thomas, a Negro, and 
Nick Romano, an Italian. Similar also 
are the court scenes and some of the 
scenes of violence that eventually lead 
to the death of both. Yet it would be 
dangerous to deny Motley’s originality 
in the handling of his characters, In- 
deed, I believe he surpasses Wright in 
the skillful and full development of 
character and in the use of meaningful 
imagery (actually Wright does not 
choose to utilize a progressive and con- 
nected series of images), although in 
Native Son Wright is his superior in 
plot construction. The action, violent 
though it may be, becomes an integral 
part of Wright’s plot ; this is not always 
true with Motley. 

This weakness, plot construction, is 
more clearly evident in Motley’s We 
Fished All Night (1952), a socio- 
political novel which indicts society, 
government, and machine politicians 
through the frustrating effect they have 
on three crippled and neurotic soldiers 
returning from World War II. Al- 
though the work encompasses more ma- 
terials than does Knock on Any Door, 
and exhibits several instances of good 
imaginative writing—as in the picture 
of a disillusioned, bewildered Polish 
family caught up in the throes of city 
life—Motley has failed to fuse them 
into a well-rounded, realistic whole, for 
which episodic brilliance is no substi- 
tute. Yet as Professor John Reinhardt 
has well observed, “The struggle of the 
early naturalists to mold social criticism 
and scientific realism in an esthetic form 
was painstaking and, in several cases, 
protracted.” And Motley may yet sur- 
pass his effort in Knock On Any Door. 

Perhaps most significant is the fact 
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that the Negro writer is now experi- 
menting with all types of fiction. His 
canvas is wider. The novels referred to 
in this paper run the gamut from fiction 
that is racial or non-racial in protest to 
that which may be labeled regional, or 
local color, or purely romantic; and 
they exhibit a variety of themes that 
may be socio-political, non-social and 
nonpolitical, or philosophical or esthetic. 


I believe, then, that it would be diffi- 
cult to deny the advancement of the 
Negro novelist since Native Son ap- 
peared. Indeed, it might be argued that 
he has now entered into the mainstream 
of American fiction. He has a higher 
regard for literary values, and he 
evinces a growing social consciousness 
and a universality in the treatment of a 
greater variety of themes. The utiliza- 
tion of self-pity and hortatory moraliz- 
ing is noticeably on the wane. Yet he 
must still overcome barriers that pro- 
hibit a full, objective treatment which 
leads to great fiction. There is, I believe, 
some danger in his striving too hard 
and too self-consciously to approach 
universality; but he must go through 
this period of writing and face the 
danger, until he achieves an approach 
that is natural. Then, too, as the late 
Alain Locke, scholar and critic, ob- 
served, “he must translate this new in- 
sight into more creative action,” and 
try to break through the psychological 
barrier that sometimes causes him to 
resort to counterstereotypes—‘“the fear 
of being accused of group disloyalty 
and misrepresentation in portraying the 
full gamut of Negro type, character and 
thinking.”” No doubt this will come as 
an inevitable by-product of his growing 
awareness that he is not writing for an 
audience but all audiences. 
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Studying the Novel 
with College-bound Seniors 


John W. Ragle 


= DISCOVERY of a method of pres- 
entation which is not only efficient but 
honestly stimulating as well holds a 
special satisfaction for every teacher. 
Three years ago I happened upon just 
such a method for approaching the 
novel with college-bound high school 
seniors. The technique itself is not, of 
course, anything new. Variations of it 
have been used in classrooms for years, 
but more particularly in colleges. Its 
newness lies, perhaps, in its details and 
in its adaptation to the high school 
classroom. 

The unit as I have used it makes pos- 
sible the accomplishment of several ob- 
jectives. In the total picture each stu- 
dent gets the benefit of (1) an initially 
superficial historical survey of the de- 
velopment of the English and American 
novel; (2) an intensive personal in- 
vestigation of at least one influential 
novelist; (3) a more comprehensive 
view of the field through the reports of 
other students, which include those stu- 
dents’ individual reactions to the 
various novelists; and, additionally, 
(4) useful practice in the taking and 
using of lecture and reading notes, and 
(5) in the writing of a research paper, 


John W. Ragle is a member of the Eng- 
lish department in the Springfield, V er- 
mont, High School, on leave in 1953- 
54. 


footnotes, bibliography, and all; and 
(6) the experience of organizing and 
presenting an oral report for the class. 
Most important of all, a great many of 
the students find a road to real pleasure 
in the so-called “classics.” 

I think that the problem which I 
originally set out to solve was much the 
same as that faced by most high school 
teachers of senior English. I wanted to 
acquaint my college-preparatory stu- 
dents with the achievements of the most 
influential novelists (something more 
than just names!) ; and I wanted 
to give them not only an insight into 
the general technique of the novel, but 
also into the novel in its historical con- 
text. Most of all, I wanted to give them 
an opportunity for the true apprecia- 
tion of good books. 

The obstacles which faced me are 
well known. First, even a generous 
budget did not, when all other needs 
had been met, allow for purchase of 
sufficient copies of individual novels to 
permit the entire class to study simul- 
taneously the same works, (Having 
now used this other program for three 
years, I shall not willingly return to 
the exclusive use of the single-text 
method.) Second, the anthologies which 
most of us must use (and which we can 
use effectively in studying the short 
story, the drama, or poetry) give his- 
torical summarizations of the develop- 
ment of the novel and review the contri- 
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butions of individual novelists, but they 
obviously cannot include more than 
excerpts from worth-while classics. 
Finally; it has been my experience that 
the study of historical summaries, fol- 
lowed by the assigned outside reading 
of appropriate novels is effective only 
in theory. Most students need better 
directed motivation and deeper under- 
standing in order for the pretwentieth- 
century novel to come to life for them. 

Every year I have a senior class of 
about thirty-five college-bound boys 
and girls.’ At the beginning of the year 
we have studied the English and Amer- 
ican short story, with emphasis largely 
on the modern. Perhaps we have done 
two or three weeks of grammar review 
next. Then I plan to consider the novel. 
The system which I have enjoyed so 
much, which so many of the students 
have come to enjoy, and which almost 
every graduate returning from college 
mentions gratefully is as follows. 

I tell the class that it is in for a work 
unit of approximately eight weeks in 
length. Roughly, it divides itself into a 
two-week section, a section of four 
weeks, and another two-week section, 
On that first day I write the following 
list of names on the blackboard: 


Laurence Sterne 
Tobias Smofllett 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Horace Walpole 
Ann Radcliffe 
Fanny Burney 
Jane Austen 
Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
James Fenimore 
Cooper 


Geoffrey Chaucer 
John Lyly 
Francis Bacon 
Thomas Hobbes 
John Milton 
Cervantes 

John Bunyan 
John Locke 
Daniel Defoe 
Samuel Richardson 
Henry Fielding 


* Modifications of this unit on the novel may 
be used with the average senior classes in high 
school. As presented here, however, the unit is 
intended for and has been used with classes of 
above average ability. 


Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne 
Herman Melville 
Mark Twain 
Charles Dickens 
Charlotte Bronté 
Emily Bronté 
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Wm. Makepeace 
Thackeray 
George Eliot 
George Meredith 
Anthony Trollope 
Thomas Hardy 
Joseph Conrad 


Next to this list I write a passage from 
the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, usually the description of the 
Miller. True, the imposing list has the 
effect of leaving the group awestruck 
and somewhat apprehensive. But the 
strange looking Middle-English of 
Chaucer raises their curiosity. The total 
effect is useful to my purpose, and un- 
ashamedly I take full advantage of it. 

Consequently, this next bald an- 
nouncement invariably occasions a 
chorus of groans. I explain that we are 
going to study the novel—and that for 
the first two weeks I plan to spend the 
class period, from beginning ‘o end, 
giving in the fori of lectures a super- 
ficial survey of the development of the 
novel form in [England and America. 
In my school the students are relatively 
unaccustomed to lecture presentation. 
(We try to set up our classes as much 
as possible on an individual basis, and 
the students are used to working at 
their desks, at their own individual 
speeds.) What little lecturing is under- 
taken is more than likely to work into 
a general class discussion. Hence the 
groans at the uncompromising prospect 
of two weeks of uninterrupted listen- 
ing. 

I next explain that during the four- 
week period each student is to work by 
himself. He may choose a single author, 
a pair of authors comparatively (such 
as Richardson and Fielding, for ex- 
ample), a trend, or a period. The work 
is to involve, in general, the following: 
(1) the reading by every student of at 
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least one novel by each author on whom 
he is reporting; (2) the reading of an 
appropriate body of biographical ma- 
terial; (3) the investigation of avail- 
able critical material ; and (4) the writ- 
ing of a research report, about which 
more later. 

The class periods of the last two 
weeks of the unit are devoted to ten- 
minute oral reports on the topics 
studied individually. 

The two weeks of lectures form the 
keystone upon which the success of 
the program rests, for it is here that the 
enthusiasm of the class for the work 
must be developed. It can be done, and 
it is good fun to do. Admittedly one 
wants to “teach” a historical frame- 
work within which the students can 
see the literary picture as it develops. 
There are additional facts which one 
wants to teach. Most emphatically, 
however, appetites must be piqued. I 
start by reading from the board the 
passage from Chaucer. To follow the 
written word at the same time that they 
hear it sounded seems to fascinate the 
students. Usually I am asked several 
times to reread parts of the passage, 
and much guessing is done as to the 
meaning of various phrases: “He was 
short-sholdred, brood, a thicke knarre 
...»” for example. They are enter- 
tained by the translation when I give 
it to them.” 

I give them a few brief facts about 
Chaucer and his day, and go a little 
more in detail into the structure of the 
Canterbury Tales as a story-telling 
medium. It is fun to point out to the 
class some of the familiar fables and 
story-forms to be found in Chaucer’s 
work. They are familiar with the work 
of Rockwell Kent, too, and are inter- 


* Incidentaliy, a useful lesson in semantics is 
easily and painlessly interjected here. 
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ested in his illustrations of the text. 

As you have noticed, I do not start 
this unit by considering the first novel- 
ists. It takes very little more time and 
effort to sketch in for the class a pic- 
ture of the process by which long prose 
fiction developed in England, and later 
in America. I have found a good his- 
torical perspective to be of immeasur- 
able aid to the students at this time, 
and the value of it carries over into 
their later work. Chaucer provides a 
good introduction to English story-tell- 
ers, and his tales start us off in an in- 
triguing manner. 

I touch lightly on John Lyly, giving 
a somewhat frivolous picture of Eu- 
phues, certainly not trying to “sell” it 
to the students. A short discussion of 
“euphuism” is appropriate here, and the 
students can begin to see the “why” of 
the ornate language of Elizabethan 
literature. We follow the development 
cf English prose into the practical- 
minded 17th century, talking briefly 
about Bacon’s essays and Hobbes’s 
Leviathan.* Before taking up the rudi- 
mentary novel-form in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, I spend a short time discussing the 
picaresque style of Cervantes in Don 
Quixote. Then we talk about John 
Bunyan. I like to read to the class a 
page or two from the adventures of 
Christian and Faithful at the fair in 
the town of Vanity. Just an appetizer. 
The book thereby becomes a bit more 
memorable. Though the lectures must 
perforce move quickly, they are most 
successful when seasoned with dra- 


* Here an interesting and useful tangent can be 
followed into the concept of the “social contract” 
theory; a link-up can be made with the work of 
John Locke at the end of the century, as well as 
with constitutional monarchy as it was shortly to 
develop in England. (I do not always give way 
to the temptation to go off on a beckoning tan- 
gent, but, weighing the mood and temper of the 
class, I sometimes find it worth while.) 
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matic illustrations and human interest. 

After a look at Defoe, I get to the 
period of Richardson, Fielding, and 
Sterne—always one of the most pop- 
ular portions of the survey. The Rich- 
ardson-Fielding rivalry is a “natural.” 
The class is highly amused by a brief 
summary of Pamela and the palpita- 
tions of its heroine. The epistolary 
method interests them, especially since 
many of them have read the widely 
published “Address Unknown” during 
the short story unit. Then the pica- 
resque adventures of Tom Jones, or of 
Joseph Andrews and Parson Adams, 
come as a delightrul antidote to Rich- 
ardson. (Some of the most successful 
and enthusiastic reports to come out of 
this novel unit have been done on the 
subject of Richardson and Fielding. 
_ How is it that the students can wade 
through Pamela when they frequently 
balk even at Eliot or Hardy? I think 
that it is because the period and the 
people in it have become real to them. 
They begin to share familiar experi- 
ences in new guises. ) 

Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
always provides a hilarious ten minutes. 
I merely show them the text: the black 
page of mourning for poor Yorick; the 
score of Uncle Toby’s “Lillabullero”’ ; 
the Preface on page 170, since Sterne 
did not have time to write it earlier; 
and the many other oddities. I describe 
Walter Shandy’s weaknesses for “hob- 
byhorses” like noses and names, and 
their effect on poor Tristram. I show 
them the classic introduction of the fair 
heroine, the Widow Wadman. The 
boys and girls are greatly amused by it 
all. Sterne becomes a living person with 
an admirable, if eccentric, sense of 
humor. Some of the students borrow 
my copy of the book—and read it 
through. 
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So it proceeds. I run through the rest 
of the list, taking up a few of the Amer- 
ican novelists after discussing Walter 
Scott and before returning to Dickens 
and the Bronté sisters. I read passages 
liberally and quote quotations (which 
I have to re-memorize frantically-every 
year!). To be sure, some of the stu- 
dents moan about having to take notes, 
about the mass of material. (Why 
shouldn’t they? It is new to them.) 
Later most of them find it all of value. 
Best of all, however, the classes are 
lively. Post-class debate is enthusiastic. 
This enthusiasm carries over into the 
work of the next four weeks. 

The lectures over, each of the thirty- 
five students must choose a_ topic. 
Fortunately, in addition to the school 
library, we have access to a good and 
highly cooperative town library. I have 
inventoried it for appropriate books so 
that I may know what is available. The 
students, however, do their own search- , 
ing once they know their assignments. 
Each student makes three choices, de- 
cided largely on the basis of the intro- 
ductory lectures. He draws a number, 
and I assign him his topic by lot. All 
but a very few students get one of their 
choices, usually their first or second. 
Fortunately, to some of the authors I 
can assign more than one student. For 
example, last year one girl took Dickens 
the man and read David Copperfield, 
a boy reported on Dickens’s early career 
in writing and read Pickwick Papers, 
and a second girl took his later career 
and read Bleak House. 

I try not to give the class false hopes. 
Even while attempting to interest them 
in great novels of the past, I acknowl- 
edge the obstacles that exist for many 
readers. The members of the class, as 
their part of the bargain, make an hon- 
est effort to approach the books with 
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an understanding of the historical con- 
texts. 

There are always a few in the class 
who are poor readers and poorly read 
and one or two who are far advanced. 
For the former I save such authors as 
H. Rider Haggard (King Solomon’s 
Mines or Alan Quatermain) and Mark 
Twain. (But one of the best reports 
that I have ever received was done by 
just such an undistinguished student 
who persevered through and delighted 
in Pickwick Papers.) Some of the ad- 
vanced students have in past years re- 
ported on Aldous Huxley, Victor 
Hugo, Rabelais (the last two were stu- 
dents well read in English and Amer- 
ican literature and desirous of widening 
their backgrounds), or contemporary 
authors like Pearl Buck, James Hilton, 
and Ernest Hemingway. These ven- 
tures have been successful. A few of 
the more interesting tities from reports 


which I have received are as follows: 
“Scott’s The Pirate and the Sea Novels 


of James Fenimore Cooper” (the 
writer of this report read, in addition 
to The Pirate, Cooper’s The Pilot and 
The Red Rover) ; “The Social Implica- 
tions of Certain Novels by Dickens and 
Sinclair Lewis’ (this student read 
Bleak House and Babbitt) ; and “Rich- 
ardson and Fielding’ (written in col- 
laboration, by two students). Most of 
the students, however, restrict them- 
selves to a single author. 

During my first years of teaching 
this unit I hesitated to assign written 
reports. I checked the students’ rough 
notes, talked with each individual, and 
listened to the oral reports. Then my 
first graduates began to come back 
from college. Almost unanimously they 
spoke glowingly of what the work had 
done for them, but they felt that they 
would have benefited from having had 
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to organize a full research report, in- 
cluding footnotes and bibliography. 

I had hesitated for two major rea- 
sons. I knew that I could not give all 
of the reports full and efficient readings 
from all points of view. Like all Eng- 
lish teachers, I do not like to assign 
written work which I cannot properly 
correct. Second, the form followed in 
research papers differs, at least in the 
minutiae, from college to college. I did 
not want to confuse my students. 

Pressure told, however, and last year 
full written reports were required. The 
requirement turned out to be a success- 
ful and worthwhile innovation, I found 
that I could at least straighten out 
thinking concerning the structure of re- 
search papers. (I warned the class in 
advance that the papers would be read 
for organization, fact, and technique, 
but not for mechanical errors. There 
were surprisingly few of the latter 
when I got the final drafts.) I also 
found that the students took more pains 
with their lecture and reading notes. 

The students learned to use the li- 
brary under pressure. They learned the 
intricacies of taking good reading notes 
and keeping good cross references. 
They became acquainted with the 
values of the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature and the magazine files 
in the basement of the library. Best of 
all, many of them learned to read and 
enjoy books which they had studiously 
avoided before. 

In connection with the next step, the 
oral reports, I should mention that each 
year, immediately following the novel 
unit, I have a speech unit. The students 
know that. Actually, we begin work on 
that unit right along with the presenta- 
tion of reports on the novelists. 

Each report is developed from the 
student’s own research paper. I prefer 
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that notes be in outline form. During 
the delivery of these reports, listening 
members of t class check against 
their own introductory lecture notes 
what is said by each speaker. It is a 
good method of review. The reports 
have more to offer, however, than just 
practice in speaking and the opportu- 
nity for review. I always emphasize 
that each report should include, in addi- 
tion to any available comment by pro- 
fessional critics, the student’s own re- 
action, in some detail, to what he has 
read. Frequently students “sell” each 
other on books which they have studied. 
Wider reading is thus encouraged. 

I do give a final test. Usually it is 
about 90% objective, since we have 
covered such a great body of material. 
I include, however, one essay question 
which requires some initiative and 
thought. The test gives the students a 
final opportunity to examine the effec- 
tiveness of their notes and their study 
habits. 

Last year I told my class that I was 
planning to write some such article as 
this. I asked that each student write a 
frank critical analysis of the unit and 
emphasized that 1 wanted constructive 
criticism wherever they felt that it was 
due. I think that most of what I got 
represents honest opinion. There is not 
space to include quotations here, but 
teachers interested in trying out some 
form of this program may be inter- 
esied in the general nature of the com- 
ments. 

In many cases they indicated that the 
work was reaching weak points in the 
armor of the students. Most of the class 
felt that the necessity for taking care- 
ful notes, both on the lectures and on 
their reading, was worth while. Some 
felt that the introductory lectures made 
the material more interesting than it 
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would have been if they had merely 
read the background in some history of 
the novel. There were comments to the 
effect that the unit helped in learning 
to use a library effectively, in learning 
to be selective in the writing of reports, 
and in correcting weaknesses in study 
habits. 

One girl, who reported on Thackeray, 
commented that she became discour- 
aged because she was unable to decide 
what facts were important and what 
ones could be omitted. A boy (who 
wrote an excellent report on Joseph 
Conrad, but who did only fairly well 
on the final test) thought that the unit 
was too difficult. The consensus, how- 
ever, agreed with the statement of a 
boy who wrote: “In general, I thought 
that the unit progressed in a most in- 
teresting and understandable manner 
... [became acquainted with an author, 
George Meredith, whose work I en- 
joyed.” 

There were other comments, such as 
that there was too little time, or that 
there was too much time. Nor has the 
unit been an unqualified success with 
all students. Each year one or two have 
got lost and given up. By the same 
token, however, each year several un- 
distinguished students have come to life 
and done distinguished work. Finally, 
one of the real benefits shows up dur- 
ing the rest of the year, for the work 
done then is likely to be better organ- 
ized, more thorough, and less mechani- 
cal. 

I do not feel that I have perfected 
the unit. I have changed it in some 
ways each year—and I expect to con- 
tinue to do so. But I am very pleased 
with it. It helps to develop good habits 
in reading, listening, and writing. It 
accomplishes a coverage of the field of 
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K ips have got to know what their job 
is when a teacher works with them on 
classroom projects, Such work is one of 
the toughest jobs in the world for a 
teacher to do. It is mainly one of com- 
munication. 

In the classroom a teacher is faced 
with all the blocks and barriers that the 
world is faced with on the national and 
international scene which impede and 
retard communication. No class is really 
a “community” until communication 
flows freely to and from the teacher and 
class and among the cliques and _ per- 
sonalities of the individuals. 

Each year here in Oak Ridge I get a 
crop, of youngsters in my two-hour 
English and social studies class, and 
each year I have to whip the problem 
of communication. When that problem 
is whipped I have a community: we can 
talk; we can plan; we can discuss; and 
we can do things. 

A class that is truly a community, a 
culture, if you please, in which there is 
free flow of ideas, is a wonderful place 
in which to live and teach. But it is 
difficult of achievement. 

This year it was the same when I 
announced that we would study Ten- 
nessee women, the famous females of 
history, I outlined—amid yawns—that 
we would learn to speak, write, listen, 
think through this study; we would 
learn history, geography, and govern- 
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ment; and we would learn to assemble 
and organize facts. 

I told them an exciting story about 
one of the first female doctors in his- 
tory, Dr. Mary Walker, who worked 
with the troops here in Tennessee, at 
Chattanooga, during the War Between 
the States. She was a peculiar woman 
who thought all the evils of the world 
centered in the fact that men wore trou- 
sers and women wore skirts. This was 
an interesting story about an interesting 
person who had figured in Tennessee 
history—in a city not more than one 
hundred miles away. 

Wouldn’t we have fun studying 
about Andrew Jackson’s wife? 
Wouldn’t we have fun with the movie 
stars from Tennessee like Patricia Neal 
and Dinah Shore? 

It was a good class and I thought I 
had “communicated.” We listed ob- 
jectives—the kind I like. 

But, things began to be strained. 
There was a feeling in the air: “What 
do you want us to do next?” It was a 
dead weight on this teacher’s shoulders. 

I wanted them to take the “charter” 
to study Tennessee women and work 
out the ways and means and the ends. 
But they waited for me to call the 
shots. Steering committees met at my 
instigation and came back with unin- 
spired reports. Classroom discussions 
about the project were dreary affairs. 

At this point it is so easy to blame 
anything and everything for the lot of 
the teacher, The kids aren’t used to 
taking initiative; they like to be told. 
But to me communication is the real 
crux of the matter. The boys and girls 
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really don’t know their jobs. They will 
take an interest when they participate 
and have a share in the plans and ob- 
jectives and ultimate creations. 

I told them how in Oak Ridge the 
Atomic Energy Commission had oper- 
ated and how I wanted them to do the 
same thing. Yes, I said, I arbitrarily 
said study Tennessee women just as the 
AEC arbitrarily set scientists to split- 
ting the atom and getting power from 
it. AEC didn’t tell the scientists how to 
do their job; neither was I telling them 
how they should study Tennessee wom- 
en. AEC had set up the conditions 
for scientists to explore the atoms; I 
was making possible the conditions for 
them to study women in Tennessee. 

I plugged ahead. I forced the listing 
of ideas—pitching in too many myself. 
At the same time I went ahead with the 
routine subject matter of the class, for 
classes must be taught ; day must fpllow 
day; reports must be made and grades 
issued. 

I am a persistent teacher. Tennessee 
women must be studied. Questions were 
set up. The know-how of the library 
was studied. 

I read them a list of notable Tennes- 
see women from a pamphlet published 
by the University of Tennessee. At my 
instigation we searched the library for 
material on them. I said: “We will 
write a letter to people in Tennessee at 
the various institutions of higher learn- 
ing and elsewhere to get help.” “You 
will write 600 words in the first draft.” 
We studied letter writing thoroughly. 
There were squeals about those 600 
word letters. We had each letter read 
on the recorder and played the tape 
back. We criticized the letters; we re- 
wrote, and we mailed the letters. 

One student bravely complained that 
he wasn’t “interested.” 
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I lectured on interest. I truly was not 
concerned about the superficial element 
of the concept interest as commonly 
understood. I know that true interest 
comes with concern for outcomes and 
accomplishment, and truly this class 
was plodding like oxen under a yoke. 

I didn’t like it. 

Here was an idea big enough to take 
care of a hundred projects; here could 
be drama. Tennessee women have had 
big parts, romantic parts in American 
history. Pioneer women fought the In- 
dians; women had been wives of presi- 
dents. A Tennessee city was named for 
a woman. In all phases of life, art, liter- 
ature, and music the Tennessee woman 
had a share. We could write; we could 
speak; we could interview; we could 
make field trips. They could write plays, 
assemblies, skits, radio programs, book- 
lets, and do ’most anything. But here 
was this class with the wide world open 
to them—and they acted like uninspired 
oxen. I was hurt and didn’t like to 
teach. 

I felt, too, that I had managed to get 
some sort of rapport. I had eased ten- 
sion that often exists between class and 
teacher. We could laugh; we could chat. 
Yet we couldn’t get the show on the 
road and the kids simply wouldn't call 
the shots. They wouldn’t name a target. 
They seemed to love the simple drill 
work that had to be stuffed in the yawn- 
ing periods that make up the blocks of 
time in school weeks and months. The 
grade was more important than the 
learning. 

“We'll finish by April,” I said. 

I tried to tease them with the ideas 
that I could think of. But it didn’t 
work. The dreary school days which 
only the routine teacher can know 
dragged on. 

And now let us have a happy ending 
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... as all tales of teaching should have. 

I came in one day and marched to 
the board with my chalk. I would try 
graphic arts, I said. I laughed as I 
drew with my chalk. I’m not an artist, 
you see. But I drew what I meant for 
mountains at one end of the board. I 
put the sun gleaming over. I marked 
it the “end of our project.” 

“That,” I said, “should be a happy 
day. But it depends a lot on you boys 
and girls what we see and do before 
we reach the mountains and the sun- 
light at the end of our road.” 

With long marks from one end of 
the board to another I drew a road to 
the sunlit mountains. I put in sideroads. 

I turned to the class. They had been 
watching my art and listening (ac- 
tually) as I chatted. 

I said: “Suppose, Suzie, that you and 
your mother and dad and brothers and 
sisters were going to Niagara Falls 
during your dad’s vacation from the 
atomic plants. Dad says: ‘Well, kids, 
we're going to have a family discussion. 
We're making a trip. I want us all to 
decide what we will do and see on our 
trip. If you don’t speak up, don’t let 
out a yell if we don’t get to do some of 
the things you want to do.’ ” 

“Well, kids,” I said, “that is the way 
we are on this Tennessee trip. It is 
going to be made. What you learn, 
what you experience, what you see, 
what you do, what you hear, whom you 
write to, what you write about, and 
even the speed, will be up to you.” 

They understood for the first time. 
No teacher can tell how he or she 
knows, but there is understanding. The 
sunlit mountains could already be seen. 

We pulled the map down and chatted 
gaily about the trip from Oak Ridge to 
the Falls. 

Then we came to our trip. After a 
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while I said: “Now there will be stops. 
A long trip like ours which will last 
until April must have rest periods. We 
may have to tune our motor, fix a flat, 
or fuel up. We'll stop and repair the 
flats in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Then when we take to the road we'll 
ride better and more smoothly. Our 
motor will purr.” They laughed—and I 
knew that we would have ample op- 
portunity for all the “content” and 
skills that are required. It would fit; it 
would be logical; and it would be 
“part” of our trip. 

Then a few days later another thing 
helped me communicate. It was a TV 
show with Burgess Meredith on “Ex- 
cursion.” He had a show about modern 
artists—contemporary artists. Many of 
the students had seen the show and my 
audio visual aids were ready at hand 
without a projection machine ever 
being wheeled in. I asked them if they 
remembered the horse of the show, 
how several artists had painted the 
horse. But they didn’t all paint the same 
horse. Many cameras would paint the 
same horse, but the living, breathing, 
thinking, creating artists painted their 
own horse. One saw his strength; one 
saw his lines; and one even painted the 
feel of a horseback ride. “The horse 
went into their heads, galloped around, 
and the artists looked him over and saw 
him and painted their horse.” 

It was perfect. Tennessee women 
were the “horse,” the real horse, but 
the horse they would paint would be 
their own horse. I had _ provided 
the subject, Tennessee women, to be 
painted, but what went on their “can- 
vas” would be up to their own brushes. 

Yet even before the horse came to 
our room, we had made progress. Our 
steering committees listed all the things 
that could be done on the trip to the 
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sunlit mountains. After their reports, 
the room, divided into committees, met 
to set up objectives, ways, and means. 
Secretaries reported back, 

I felt the class take a lunge under 
me. I put the “whip” back in its holder. 
I would wait now—just maybe. 

We would make a folder for each 
Tennessee woman, and all the facts we 
gathered from the libraries at school 
and in the community, from the an- 
swers to our letters, and in any way 
whatever would be put in those folders. 
As an entire class we would be fact- 
gatherers. Student artists would draw 
a big woman’s map of Tennessee for 
the classroom wall. 

We sat together as an entire class 
and in a joyful hour and more we 
listed questions that could be answered 
—fact questions about age, marriage, 
physical characteristics, and all sorts of 


things. The questions dealt with the 
history of the time, territorial growth, 
presidents, wars, governors; they dealt 
with talents, hobbies, skills, beliefs. 

And just this week a committee 
hatched an idea. It may be old; it may 
not be truly theirs; but for these fifteen- 
year-olds it is new-minted, new born, 
and freshly painted. They said: “We 
want to make a newspaper about Ten- 
nessee women. We could have a society 
story about the marriage of Mrs. Jack- 
son. We could have a story about the 
Tennessee woman who poured hot 
water on the Indians at Fort Nash- 
borough.” 

The horse lunged under me and I 
hung on. I sat down to help think up 
ideas for a newspaper packed with 
stories about the dynamic women who 
made Tennessee. The lines of com- 
munication were up. 
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the novel in English which surpasses 
any that I have seen used in high 
school. At the same time it gives each 
student an opportunity to become well 
acquainted with the personality and the 
work of at least one influential writer. 
These are just some of its achieve- 


ments. 

Most important of all, however, the 
students generate an enthusiasm which 
infinitely increases the benefit derived 
from the work—and, to boot, the whole 
program is extremely interesting for 
the teacher. At least, | have found it so. 


Questionnaire on Comics 


The widespread habit of reading so- 
called comic books has often puzzled 
and usually distressed parents and 
teachers. Though commonly banned in 
school, these books have an attraction 
for many young readers; and high 
school teachers well know how comic 
books can compete with literature 
books. 

With the thought that truth about 
comics, rather than disparagement of 
them, might remove some of the luster 
of the forbidden, I surprised a class in 
freshman English by inviting a discus- 
sion of comics. Since the class had just 
completed book reports, such a discus- 
sion dovetailed into others on critical 
thinking. Student opinions during this 
discussion were generated fast, but in 
an atmosphere of more heat than light. 
When it became evident to the class that 
more facts were needed, I relinquished 
the presidency to the student chairman, 
with the suggestion that the group make 
plans for obtaining enough facts to 
analyze and evaluate some comic book 
characteristics. The class, after further 
consideration, asked the chairman to 
appoint a planning committee for a 
survey of comics. 

Several committee meetings resulted 
in the compilation of a tentative ques- 
tionnaire, a copy of which was given 
to each class member. In a class busi- 
ness meeting, with the student chair- 
man presiding, the students approved 
the use of a questionnaire and discussed 
the one submitted. Suggested altera- 
tions and additions which were ap- 
proved by a majority of the class were 
incorporated into a final questionnaire. 
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The class then authorized the chairman 
to appoint a second committee, an 
evaluation committee, to tabulate an- 
swers from questionnaire forms and 
to summarize conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 

The school commercial department, 
with the principal’s approval, prepared 
six hundred copies of the final question- 
naire; and Englizh teachers agreed to 
allow distribution of copies in their 
classes. Encouraged by such coopera- 
tion, the members of my class decided 
to team up in pairs, each pair to per- 
suade another English class to partici- 
pate in the comic book survey. One class 
period was devoted by the planning 
committee to briefing these teams on 
presentation of the questionnaire. 

Copies were distributed, as planned, 
and the answered forms were collected 
from English classes within a few days. 
When the evaluation committee had 
tabulated results, it summarized them 
in charts and written reports. The 
charts were placed on the classroom 
bulletin board. The charts and reports 
were studied by students teamed up 
again in pairs, and these pairs gave oral 
reports of the conclusions to other Eng- 
lish classes. In most classes a forum 
followed the reports. 

The time that elapsed between the 
decision to have a survey and the con- 
cluding reports was three weeks. Since 
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other class work was carried on concur- 
rently with the survey activities, the 
class did not omit practice in some skills 
while acquiring others. And what were 
the gains? Practice in discussion, in 
parliamentary procedure, in tapping 
public opinion, in basing conclusions on 
facts, in elementary literary criticism. 

And there were further gains that I 
would term democratic. The challenge 
of an immediate and present source of 
interest resulted in the participation of 
all class members in a self-chosen ac- 
tivity. Committee work, linked with 
definite responsibilities down and up— 
committees to students and students to 
committees—inculcated some notion of 
the responsibilities of those who dele- 
gate power and those to whom it is 
delegated. And sections of the question- 
naire channeled thinking toward the 
meaning of democracy. 


Some of the superficial aspects of 
comics were made manifest to students 
by their own figures. Most comic book 
characters were revealed as oversimpli- 
fied—wholly good or wholly bad. Com- 


ics dealing with war and law enforce- 
ment far exceeded in number those 
dealing with personal adjustment, busi- 
ness, invention, and scientific advance- 
ment ; and comics involving man against 
man were almost five times as numer- 
ous as those involving man against 
nature and man against himself. With 
reference to this ratio, my Socratic 
questioning served to make students 
aware that four-fifths of human ac- 
tivity is not combative or even competi- 
tive. As a result of the above and other 
findings, the class agreed that comics 
as a whole are of decidedly limited value 
as guides to human experience. An- 
swers in the questionnaires themselves 
rated more comics phony or farfetched 
than important. 

Using the charted figures as a basis 
for discussion, the class made other 
judgments and applied them to writings 
in their literature book. But that ac- 
tivity would be the subject of another 
report ; and any classes can do their own 
evaluating and reporting if they will 
use a questionnaire. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON COMICS 


To analyze and evaluate some of the characteristics of so-called comics, the third-period 
class in English 1 and 2 has prepared this questionnaire. Readers of comics are urged to 
take questionnaires, prepare answers, and return the completed forms to Room 13. A sum- 
mary of conclusions based on answers to this questionnaire will be presented to the stu- 
dents of Lahainaluna High School before the end of the school year. 


Your name 


. Name of comic story or comic strip 


Grade in school .... Sex .... Age.... 


. If story is in a collection, give title of collection. 


(Mor F) 
2 
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5. Type of story (underline one or more) : love, detective, western, war, fantastic, science 
fiction, adventure, historical, humorous, expository, home adjustment, other (name it) 


6. Is the comic a rescript of a book? Yes ..... 


7. Conflict in story (underline one or more): man against himself, man against man, 
man against nature 
8. Successful characters Reasons for success (underline the better or 
best expression from each group that is 
applicable) : 
Name a luck, planning 
. effort, inspiration 
Check one of the following, . beauty, ability 
if applicable: . cooperation, dictatoyship 
. force, reason, force and reason 
. legal action, illegal action 
Wholly bad ...... ambition, money and ambition 
. loyalty to self or small group 
loyalty to state or nation, 
loyalty to United Nations 
i. pleasant disposition, unpleasant disposition 


Wholly good ...... 


9. Unsuccessful characters Reasons for failure (underline the better or 
best expression from each group that is 
applicable) : 


a. inferior luck, inferior planning 
b. inferior effort, inferior inspiration 
Check one of the following, . inferior beauty, inferior ability 
if applicable : . cooperation, dictatorship 
. inferior force, inferior reason, 
inferior force and reason 


Wholly good ...... 


Wholly bad ...... . legal action, illegal action 
g. money, ambition 
. insufficient money, insufficient ambition 
i. loyalty to self or small group, loyalty to 
state or nation, loyalty to U.N. 
j. pleasant disposition, unpleasant disposition 


. Success was attained in what field or fields? Underline one or more: love, business, 
unselfish endeavor, law enforcement, war, humorous game of wits, invention, discovery, 
scientific advancement, vocational proficiency, personal adjustment, other (name it) 


. What democratic or undemocratic methods were used in the comic ? 


12. Did the story seem important to your life, rather than farfetched or phony? 


A second form just like this was added, to call for a second answer. 
* Additional blank lines were provided. 


: 


A Broader Approach 
to Journalism 


By Ansel Gray 


| ane as a subject in high 
school is an extremely fertile course if 
developed properly. It should begin on 
a very general level, appealing to a 
majority of students, and progress to 
more specific phases in which students 
considering journalism as a career will 
be interested. In considering how this 
can be most effectively accomplished, 
we recognize that the most complete 
course organization must be done on 
the broad, general level. 

To set up a thoroughly basic course, 
a teacher must first determine what is 
most significant from the student view- 
point. And just as “news” is “that 
which is of greatest interest to the 
greatest number of people” so should 
the introductory journalism course con- 
sist of that which is of the greatest in- 
terest to the greatest number of stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
greatest number of students is not in- 
terested in learning to write news 
stories, although practically all high 
school journalism text books approach 
the subject purely from this angle. 

Journalism often attracts students 
who have no reason for taking it except 
that credit must be picked up some- 
where, and journalism appears, from 
the outside, to offer an easy path. Some 
students, lured by the glamor of writ- 
ing for a school paper, take journalism 
simply as a means to that end and are 
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reluctant to develop beyond the ‘“‘cute,” 
infantile leads of “Well, gang, here we 
are again with our nose sore from 
snouting for news.” And inevitable in 
any class are those students who are 
enrolled solely because that particular 
hour fits their schedules. Certainly no 
more than one out of five students 
seriously intends to follow journalism 
as a career, and it is a fortunate teacher 
who has that promising ratio in his 
classes. 

Basic journalism can be taught, how- 
ever, to appeal to all in this hetero- 
geneous group, for even the dullest, 
most unreceptive student in the class 
occasionally reads the newspaper. Even 
in his haste to turn to the comic sec- 
tion, he is sometimes detained a mo- 
ment by an unusual headline or an 
interesting picture. It is practical for 
the teacher to assume that everyone - 
in his class reads the newspaper to 
some. extent. Accepting this, then, a 
teacher has a basis of universal appeal 
on which to build his course—that of 
teaching the students how to read a 
newspaper. 

Most journalism teachers, it is true, 
have the concomitant assignment of 
sponsoring the school paper, and thus 
encounter the problem of getting 
stories written. This, at first considera- 
tion, would seem to shift the focus 
from learning how to read a newspaper 
to learning how to write for one. These 
two learning experiences, however, can 
be welded into one, for behind both 
lies the necessity of understanding the 
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operation of a newspaper—from both 
the mechanical and the editorial sides. A 
field trip to the local daily [or weekly] 
is a good beginning step toward de- 
veloping this understanding, for few 
students can resist amazement at the 
marvel of the linotype machines, the 
roar of rolling presses, and the atmos- 
phere of the city room. A respect for 
deadlines can then be created by adapt- 
ing the general routine of the local 
daily to that of the school paper, and 
a more open mind concerning the rela- 
tively unimportant mechanical errors, 
which too often assume undue signifi- 
cance to many readers, will result. 
The early enthusiasm sparked by the 
field trip must be followed by some- 
thing that will sustain the interest of 
the students, This can be accomplished 
by appealing to the natural tendency of 
man to be critical. Spend whatever time 
is necessary to discuss the very basic 
qualifications of a news story, and fol- 
low with a requirement that students 
analyze stories in their local papers to 
see how well the reporters have achieved 
the first fundamentals. Most papers 
have enough poorly written stories to 
satisfy the desire of the student to find 
something wrong. It is a feeling similar 
to that of finding a teacher in error. 
The time element in writing stories for 
a daily paper can then be discussed as 
an explanation for the appearance of 
the poorly written stories, and the stu- 
dents’ eyes have begun to open. They 
begin to realize that many obstacles 
keep practical “newspapering” from 
running the ideal course discussed in 
textbook theory. And the students who 
are wanting to learn to write news 
stories learn early one of the most sig- 
nificant axioms in journalism—that 
speed and accuracy are paramount— 
and that to write interestingly and 


colorfully while accomplishing these 
two “musts” is a task in which the 
veterans in the field often fail. The fu- 
ture reporter’s goal is set. 

Although the specific classroom situ- 
ations and the existence of certain prob- 
lems in the local dailies will necessitate 
individual development of the course 
within each school, the course should 
include general points, directed always 
to both the “learning to read a news- 
paper” and the “learning to write for 
a newspaper” objectives. Among these 
general objectives are consideration 
(1) of the newspaper as neither a 
business nor a profession, but as a 
hybrid of the two, and of the diffi- 
culties in trying to compromise the 
commercialism of the one with the 
spirit of public service of the other; 
(2) of developing editorial policy in 
a newspaper, and the justification and 
abuse of policy; (3) of newspaper 
ethics and how newspapers modify 
these ethics for personal and practical 
ends; (4) of public opinion as a force 
in treatment of news, especially certain 
types of stories such as crime, scandal, 
sports, etc., which receive play entirely 
out of proportion with less lurid and 
colorful stories of strikingly greater 
significance and consequence; (5) of 
personal interests of publishers and edi- 
tors which affect “stands” on contro- 
versial issues, political and otherwise ; 
(6) of influence of advertising and an 
analysis of obvious “business office 
musts”; (7) of conservatism and sensa- 
tionalism and their effect on display 
and written presentation of stories; 
(8) of the effect of competition from 
other newspapers, as exists in large 
metropolitan areas; (9) of regional 
and sectional prejudices and taboos and 
how these are reflected in newspapers ; 
and (10) of methods—such as promo- 
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tions, stunts, contests, back-to-school 
parties, etc—used to gain and hold 
subscribers, and how these methods, 
where competition is exceptionally 
keen, can sometimes become the ap- 
parent prime purpose of the paper. 
These objectives can best be realized 
probably by devoting some time to 
class lecture and then analyzing the 
papers for points discussed in the 
lectures. 

The list could be lengthened, of 
course, but the important point con- 
cerning these objectives is to emphasize 
that none, as they stand, are necessarily 
good or bad. It is how these influences 
are channeled that determines whether 
a paper serves its community or at- 
tempts to make the community serve it. 
A publisher, for instance, with true 
civic pride, integrity, and the welfare 
of his fellow citizens at heart can be a 
tremendous force in keeping city gov- 
ernment clean, but an indifferent pub- 
lisher who is afraid to attack corruption 
in city government lest he lose money 
leaves his community wide open for 
gamblers and venal politicians. 

Throughout the semester, it should 
be remembered, as these and other 
points are discussed, the stories which 
are analyzed in these discussions should 
also be considered in light of their ex- 
cellence, or lack of it, as media of com- 
munication. Are they clear, accurate, 
and colorful? Are they interpretative, 
slanted, or objective, and is their par- 
ticular treatment justified? By the end 
of the semester, the truly interested 
journalism student may not know as 
many rules, the names of as many 
leads, or as many types of stories as 
he would have learned had the course 
dealt specifically with writing; how- 
ever, he will have a more thorough 
understanding of the field he has chosen 


to enter, and this, after all, will prepare 
him for further specialization in his 
field better than will anything else. And 
for those other four-fifths or more who 
wandered aimlessly into the journalism 
class at the beginning, various benefits 
can be expected. Will Rogers once said 
something to the effect that “All I 
know is what I see in the paper,” but 
in these times it is also necessary to 
know what one does not see in the 
paper—in other words, to be able to 
read between the lines and to know 
what forces are involved in the making 
of a story. All students of the journal- 
ism class will gain, to a greater or lesser 
degree, this insight, which automati- 
cally makes them better citizens because 
it makes them thinking and better in- 
formed citizens. Another benefit is that 
through studying the newspaper, stu- 
dents will find latent interests aroused 
and will pursue them with constructive 
results. Without their realizing it, vir- 
tual nonreaders can be lured into spend- 
ing more time reading. A clearer per- 
spective of the world around them is 
inevitable, for a study of the news- 
paper is, among other things, a study 
in social problems. And, not at all im- 
possibly, some of the curriculum vaga- 
bonds may become so interested that 
they may choose journalism as a career. 

Although a textbook presenting in- 
troductory journalism in this perspec- 
tive would be helpful to both teacher 
and students, it is not at all necessary 
and could never take the place of copies 
of daily newspapers. All that is neces- 
sary is for the teacher to accept the 
challenge to offer a journalism course 
that can be meaningful to all his stu- 
dents, to get administrative approval if 
required, and to ask the local daily (or 
weekly) to set the date for the first 
field trip. 
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Independence Day 


EDITH L. HUSSEY 


Do you try in vain to provide for 
individual differences among your stu- 
dents, and find yourself stymied by a 
set course of study you must cover and 
by the thirty-odd expectant faces 
crowded before you each class period? 
In spite of the rosy accounts you have 
read, does it seem impractical to hope 
for “units” to emerge which will profit- 
ably occupy all thirty to their individual 
capacities and for the same length of 
time? And is your daily schedule so 
full that you can’t even get to the li- 
brary yourself? Perhaps too, you (like 
me) are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve it’s good for students to regard 
school work as their job, something to 
be done even without the adornment 
or disguise of a cooked-up “unit.” Yet 
here they are for you to teach, thirty 
different young people with thirty sets 
of interests and abilities. So what do 
you do? 

What I am trying with my sopho- 
mores this year seems to be meeting the 
problem for us; if it can help others 
I'll be glad. It is simple enough—giving 
scope to the differences by challenging 
individual initiative. Four days a week 
we work as a group on problems set by 
the course of study, and aim directly 
at covering the English X essentials. 
The fifth day aims at the same mastery, 
but by independent effort, the student’s 
own (“motivated”) undertaking. 

“Select a piece of work you want to 
do, and do it—on your own,” I sug- 
gest. “That story or play you had 
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thought of writing, the poems you 
wanted to tackle, the diary you were 
going to keep. Or do research in the 
field of your hobby or special interest. 
Has your science or Latin teacher sug- 
gested something you'd like to follow 
up if you had time? Here’s time. Or 
undertake to meet some responsibility 
as assistant teacher. Prepare to lead a 
class discussion. Write your own per- 
sonal dictionary. Keep a complete rec- 
ord of this season’s athletic events.” 

Every teacher is full of similar sug- 
gestions. The point is that the responsi- 
bility be put on the student both for 
choice of the undertaking and for its 
development and completion. To this 
task we devote one day a week, of 
preparation time and of class time, and 
we call our Fridays independence days. 
And because it fits our calendar, the 
due date is seven weeks from the start 
of work. 

“You will all have the responsibility 
of producing something worth your 
time and effort,” I remark casually, 
“and of course to deserve an A this 
must be outstanding in value.” 

“No A unless we do the extra-credit 
work?” asks Mary in alarm. 

“This isn’t extra! For A_ students 
this is standara. Four of each five days 
go to the group program—that’s four- 
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fifths of our time. To do that part all 
perfectly would be to do 80% of the 
whole program, or to earn B. It’s the 
fifth day’s achievement which will give 
you a chance at that A.” 

“I'll probably earn C; I always do,” 
says Jim. “Can I pull my grade up to 
A by writing about my hobby?” 

“You can help your grade if you do 
independent work above the C level. 
But careless independent writing would 
just be more careless writing, wouldn’t 
it?” Jim grins agreement. 

“T’'ll be lucky if I pass,” from Jerry. 

“This should help you pass,” I re- 
join quickly. “Here’s your chance to 
pick the kind of English work you do 
best—oral or written, pleasure read- 
ing or research. And I'll help you with 
it all I can. I’ll find more time to help 
you with the other work we do too, I 
think.” 

I make no apologies for this recog- 
nition that grades matter. To the stu- 
dent his A or B or C is coin of the 
realm, the sesame which lets him out 
on school nights or not, grants or pro- 
hibits his allowance, holds out the 
promise of college or condemns to day 
labor. And TF is clearly bankruptcy, 
often a sentence to summer school. It 
is only realistic to recognize this, and 
the concomitant fact that work for 
which a grade reward is not foreseen 
just will not tempt the student. Do we 
teachers react so differently ? 

Independence day comes, and stu- 
dent heads are bent over the desks. 
Many youngsters are reading, several 
writing. Passing down the aisles, I talk 
briefly with each child, hear his plans, 
make suggestions, It takes two or three 
independence days, and a few after- 
class conferences, before the pattern of 
self-sustained effort is established. But 
isn’t that a habit worth cultivating ? 


How do I spend my time on inde- 
pendence day? After checking the roll 
I stop at the desk of each student to 
see what his work for the day is. I 
sign library passes as justified, note 
progress and changes of plan, discour- 
age the attempt to study for a science 
test, commend the choice of a good 
book to read. Still with an alert eye 
for my independents, I give a make-up 
test, arrange for a student assistant 
to dictate a spelling lesson, have a brief 
conference with that new student, help 
a committee plan for the presentation 
next week of scenes from the play we 
are studying. —But I didn’t say this 
plan is easy on the teacher, did I? I 
said only that it helps her cope with 
problems she otherwise could not touch. 

What work have the students thus 
accomplished under their own steam? 
A surprising amount, in charming va- 
riety. A few, to be sure, have achieved 
no more than the completion of their 
“outside reading” responsibilities. Oth- 
ers have planned elaborate productions 
which have not materialized. But most 
have specific and characteristic offer- 
ings. Bob, doing a minimum of other 
work, had been reading a Naval Re- 
serve text each Friday; eventually he 
gave us a complete and orderly account 
of the requirements and program in the 
Reserve. Diarists and travel writers 


have been busy, one especially de- 
lighted with this opportunity to “look 
up background stuff” on the places she 


had visited. Researchers have delved 
into the history of sports, of the Eliza- 
bethan theater, of Greek costume. 
There is a beautiful series of bird paint- 
ings, with commentaries. There are 
several collections of book reports, 
some personal dictionaries, one essay 
on the possibilities of interplanetary 
communication, In one class I had the 
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competent help of a girl Friday who 
will one day make an excellent teacher. 

Record-keeping is simple enough. 
Each student keeps an independent- 
work record in a card file on my desk, 
entering date and kind of completed 
work. Tom’s reads: 


Oct. 14. Short story (It isn’t very good, ) 

Oct. 29. Short story (Accepted by Little 
Hatchet) 

Nov. 14. Report on The Robe (Book and 
movie ) 


What are the benefits of this plan? 
Three chief ones, I think. 

For one, it helps students bridge the 
gap between school and out-of-school 
life, “At the present,” wrote an earnest 
lad, “I am interested in nothing; I 
merely want an education.” On horri- 
fied inquiry I found that he intended to 
put aside his enthusiasm for automobile 
design, TV political panels, and science 
fiction so he could concentrate on the 
kind of achievements for which teach- 
ers confer A’s. Now that Pete knows 
he can “get credit” for exploring the 
field of automobile design, he is find- 
ing that good research method and the 
organization of knowledge are prac- 
tical skills for his use, not just “‘educa- 
tion” toward his diploma. And he is 
surprised and pleased that education 
and something interesting can go hand 
in hand. 

A second value comes from placing 
the responsibility for this part of the 
English program squarely upon the stu- 
dent. One exhausting habit many of us 
teachers have is that of doing too much 
teaching, giving the students too little 
opportunity to do their own learning. 
I heard a child in the hall say (1 hope 
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not of me!): “You just go in there and 
sit, and she yackety-acks all period 
long.” Independence day puts the 
onus, at least for one period a week, on 
the child, That is a healthy responsi- 
bility for all the students to assume, 
and fer some it challenges well beyond 
the call of duty. 

Third and surely not least important, 

it gives the teacher some precious time 
to deal with students as individual per- 
sons. Not only opportunity to help them 
catch up on their work. Opportunity— 
well, here’s what I read in one Septem- 
ber theme: ‘When my mother married 
the second time she divorced him six 
months before my half-brother was 
born. Then I went to Ohio, South 
Carolina, and Alabama. When I was 
six she married a third time. This time 
the husband and :nyself didn’t agree on 
anything. I hated him and he hated me. 
I lived with them for nine years. . 
I had a fuss with my sister and my 
mother told us to get out of the house. 
... I packed my clothes and thumbed 
a ride... .” If this hulking, honest- 
faced boy had lived in one place for 
any length of time, some neighbor- 
liness might have reached him. But he 
has had no opportunity to put down 
roots. If anyone has invested care and 
affection in him the record doesn’t 
show it. The school owes him more 
than an explanation of spelling rules. 
With 150 children entering my door 
every day (plus home room and study 
hall), when could I let him know that 
I had read the desperateness in his 
theme, and that Room 236 has friend- 
liness to offer? Well, on independence 
day, while the others are busy, I can 
take a moment. 
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After Forty 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


After forty, one becomes either a 
cynic or a philosopher. NCTE has 
passed its fortieth birthday; the time 
seems fit for appraisal as well as con- 
gratulation. We can, I trust, look be- 
fore and after without pining for what 
is not; we are, I hope, achieving with 
our maturity that wisdom and virtue 
which are ever the characterizing at- 
tributes of those who love learning. 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English grew out of the work of a com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. At the meeting of the English Round 
Table of the Secondary Department in Bos- 
ton, July 1, 1910, it was voted that a com- 
mittee of schoolmen be appointed to lay be- 
fore the College Entrance Examination 
Board the views of the high-school princi- 
pals and teachers of the country in regard 
to the present uniform entrance require- 
ments in English and the examinations set 
upon them. Accordingly, in September of 
that year, Mr. Edwin L. Miller, the chair- 
man of the Round Table, appointed a com- 
mittee. . . . This committee prepared a 
folder, directed especially to cooperating 
committees, who were asked to collect data. 
In the course of this correspondence it be- 
came clear that the English teachers of the 
country were not well organized—that they 
had no effective means of working together. 
Hence, when the Round Table met at San 
Francisco on July 12, 1911, a resolution was 
passed, calling upon the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements to take the 
initiative in forming a national society of 
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teachers of a representative and permanent 
character. 


The chairman of this committee, Mr. 
James F. Hosic of Chicago Teachers 
College, called the first meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish on December 1 and 2, 1911, in Chi- 
cago. About sixty-five teachers from 
twelve states attended. “In all, some 
twenty states were interested in the 
movement, including those so remote as 
Massachusetts, California, North Da- 
kota, and Texas.” At this meeting the 
Council was organized, a Board of 
Directors elected, and a constitution 
was signed by those present as charter 
members. 

This account of the founding of the 
organization is printed in Volume I, 
No. 1 of The English Journal (Janu- 
ary, 1912) along with the constitution 
of the Council, the major papers read at 
the first meeting, and summaries of the 
discussion. Among the most interesting 
material is a discussion of “Possibilities 
of the work of the Council” which in- 
cludes proposals for establishing uni- 
form nomenclature for grammar, for 
basing standards of promotion upon 
ability in writing and speaking English, 
for making “literary study a joy, a 
progress into the life of ideals and the 
imagination,” and for diminishing in- 
sularity and promoting good feeling 
among the teachers of English in 
America. Professor Clapp of Lake 
Forest College advocated greater pro- 
fessional cooperation: 


Wherever I have met English teachers ... 
it has seemed that each one is working 
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alone, with relatively little knowledge of 
what others are doing. ... We should all 
be benefited by having a strong and widely 
extended organization of our own which 
would keep us all informed of progress in 
any part of the country. ... A national or- 
ganization, particularly if it can have some 
sort of periodical to publish its proceedings 
will develop for us .. . a national 
standard of what is desirable and what is 
practicable in both aims and methods. 


Mr. Ernest Clark of Rochester, N. Y. 
stated: “English in the elementary 
schools is the greatest problem in 
American education today. ... The sub- 
ject is in the most chaotic condition con- 
ceivable. . . . The best teachers are ut- 


terly at sea. They do all sorts of things 
in the name of English.” 

Miss Flora Hill of Michigan State 
Normal School called attention to the 
“common practice of superintendents 
to engage specialists to teach the lan- 
guages, the sciences, and mathematics, 


but to distribute the English classes 
among all such teachers as have one or 
two hours over what are required for 
their special subjects.” 

The leading article in the first issue 
of The English Journal was by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins of the University of 
Kansas. His title: “Can Good Compo- 
sition Teaching Be Done under Present 
Conditions?” His first paragraph: 
“No.” Among other reasons, Professor 
Hopkins cited the burden of the compo- 
sition teacher in relation to teaching 
loads in other subjects, and the cost 
of instruction in English in relation to 
the cost of instruction in other subjects. 

The first Rouna Table contained 
letters on “Oral Composition,” “Vital- 
izing Literature Study,” ‘Vocational 
Themes,” and a letter from Mr. Wilbur 
Hatfield, then teaching English in Far- 
ragut High School, Chicago, urging the 
Council 
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to include in its list for class reading, study, 
or whatever you choose to call it, some 
books of the last ten years. Our present 
custom of using only old books in the class- 
room leaves the pupil with no acquaintance 
with the literature of the present day, from 
which he is sure to choose his reading after 
graduation, 


The first editorial, on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Organization of the Na- 
tional Council,” pointed out the need 
for the organization in view of the 
“numerous unsolved problems of Eng- 
lish teaching,” and the lack of any or- 
ganization of national scope in the field 
of English. 

The first issue contained the familiar 
departments of “News and Notes” and 
reviews of current books of special 
interest to English teachers. 

I have reported the founding of the 
National Council in such detail because 
it seems to me to illustrate two points 
of some significance: First, the Council 
was formed in response to a demon- 
strated and expressed need for such an 
organization; second, the “numerous 
unsolved problems of English teach- 
ing” of forty years ago seem remark- 
ably similar to those we face today. 

As demands upon it have increased, 
the Council has expanded. Growing 
out of one committee of the English 
Round Table of the NEA, the Council 
now functions through a president, two 
vice-presidents, an executive secretary, 
executive committee, section commit- 
tees for elementary, high school, and 
college sections, a board of directors, a 
commission on the English curriculum, 
and 33 working committees studying 
such special problems as audio-visual 
aids, current English usage, linguistic 
resources, public relations, student pub- 
lications, teacher education, teacher 
load, teaching English as a foreign lan- 
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guage. There are 122 affiliated associa- 
tions. 

Beginning with The English Journal 
in 1912, the Council added Elementary 
English in 1923, and College English 
in 1939. All three are published monthly 
through the academic year. Most of 
us are familiar with such Council pub- 
lications as the reading lists, Adventur- 
ing With Books (Elementary School), 
Your Reading (Junior High School), 
Books For You (Senior High School), 
and Good Reading (College and adult 
level), as well as its excellent series of 
Teachers Monographs such as An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English, Film 
And School, Teaching High School 
Students To Read, American English 
Grammar, The Teaching of Callege 
English, Facts About Current English 
Usage, The English Language Arts, 
and Language Arts for Todoy’s 
Children. 

The English teacher who today lacks 
knowledge of what others are doing, 
who feels isolated or at sea, who com- 
plains of chaotic conditions in the cur- 
riculum, is not keeping up with the 
work that our national organization is 
doing. The English teacher who is not 
participating in our Council’s activities 
is neglecting an opportunity of richest 
and most rewarding professional devel- 
opment, and is failing to do his share 
of our mutual task. 

And yet there are still “numerous 
unsolved problems of English teach- 
ing.” Considerable progress has been 
made toward the related objectives of 
teaching students to read, write, speak, 
and listen. The correlation of these 
skills and their related development has 
for some years interested English teach- 
ers on all levels. I look for continued 
development in the teaching of all four, 
and in the setting up of standards of 


skill as measures of promotion. 

In most communities the English 
teacher is considered the arbiter of cor- 
rect usage. The problem of standards 
of correctness with all that it involves 
is a major headache. We know, and 
try to teach, that there are different 
levels of correct usage, that social ac- 
ceptance determines good form, that 
language, like manners, can be stilted or 
breezy, that ours is a growing language 
and that growth means change. Cur- 
rent English forums in Elementary 
English, The English Journal and Col- 
lege English represent an enlightened 
modern attitude toward this problem. 

In the teaching of literature in high 
school we have made great progress. 
I view with favor the current trends 
toward wider selection of books; selec- 
tion of books in relation to student in- 
terest and student capacity; primary 
concern with the literature itself, rather 
than with literary history or historical 
backgrounds; the use of whole works 
rather than anthologies of excerpts; 
real study of a few good books instead 
of superficial survey of many names, 
dates, titles; organization of special 
units of study in place of the set chrono- 
logical survey. I wish that we could do 
more to develop higher reading skill, 
greater reading comprehension, instead 
of aiming at speed in skimming pages. 
I want students to read critically and 
appreciatively, not just rapidly. 

We have not yet made best use of 
available materials and equipment in 
the teaching of both language and 
literature. The trend is definitely toward 
the use of such aids. I have never had a 
classroom model of an Elizabethan the- 
ater; I try to teach Moby Dick as well 
as I can without a model of the Pequod. 
We need more models, records, maps, 
pictures, projection machines. We need 
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to free ourselves from the limitations of 
the lectern and the blackboard. Com- 
pare your equipment with what you see 
in the home economics room or the 
manual arts shop. Then make a list 
and go to the principal, the superin- 
tendent, the school board, the PTA. 

Time was when English teachers de- 
plored the development of speech, jour- 
nalism, drama. That day is past. We are 
now too busy making use of what 
speech, journalism, and drama have to 
offer to enrich the English curriculum. 
The techniques of the speech teachers 
for conducting discussions—not just 
bull sessions, but organized and directed 
treatment of selected topics—the skill 
in motivating composition that the jour- 
nalist uses, the grasp of characteriza- 
tion and the vivid reality of dramatic 
art as the drama teacher produces it: 
all these we can learn and use in our 
classes, and our classes will be the better 
for it. 

One other trend that I consider sig- 
nificant is the success we have had in 
integrating English aims with educa- 
tional objectives. When we see our sub- 
ject in relation to education as a whole, 
we are more than ever impressed with 
the value of the contribution which we 
can make, Take the statement of ob- 
jectives which you have for your school, 
and check them carefully to see what 
English can offer toward each one. If 
you don’t have such a statement of ob- 
jectives, start your faculty to work pre- 
paring one at its next meeting. You 
would probably ntake a good chairman 
of a committee to study your school’s 
objectives in relation to your com- 
munity’s needs and plans and hopes. 

You are teaching English in relation 
to your community, but a community 
is as large as its interests, and your 
students’ interests should include going 
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to college. The bridge which we erect 
between high school and college is the 
English section of the entrance or place- 
ment tests. It is a bridge, not a barrier. 
Most colleges now use standard tests, 
prepared by experts and checked against 
national standards. These tests are de- 
signed to evaluate the student’s ability 
in language, his knowledge of grammar 
and good usage, his reading skill and 
aptitude for literary study. The old and 
clumsy sit-set, who-whom type of catch 
question has been generally discarded. 
In college we are teaching affirmatively 
and positively just as you are. Our aims 
and methods in Freshman English are 
an extension of yours. 

Remedial work for deficient students 
is general now; and special attention 
to exceptional students is corollary. We 
are doing our best to help the slow one 
without letting him become a stumbling 
block for the talented one. Most colleges 
and universities try to keep everybody 
aware that English is a constant con- 
cern, by a Committee on Student Use 
of English. Our Freshman “D’s” come 
back to haunt us here. To graduate, 
every student should satisfy the stand- 
ard of literacy set by an all-faculty or 
all-university committee. Interesting 
variations in different institutions in- 
clude extemporaneous speaking before 
the committee, and grading students’ 
written work in other than English 
courses. We are trying to help them 
realize that what we teach them is valu- 
able because they will use it. 

Sophomore English illustrates the 
general condition of literary study 
throughout the country. Typical courses 
include the traditional survey of the 
literature of England, masterpieces of 
world literature, and introduction to 
the study of literature by types. We 
have not made up our minds that any 
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one course is suited to the needs of all 
students. I suspect that our general 
objectives are the same in all courses, 
that we are using different materials in 
achieving the same goals. The impor- 
tant thing, I think, is less the erudition 
of the teacher than his genuine appre- 
ciation of good literature. We teach 
history, philosophy, religion, politics, 
economics, sociology, all our literary 
relations, as background ; we try always 
to keep in focus in the foreground the 
object of our study, the literature itself. 

One general trend manifest on both 
the undergraduate and the graduate 
levels is the interest in American litera- 
ture. We shall by no means discard 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, but I think 
we shall offer more courses in American 
literature. Student demand, need to pre- 
pare teachers for high school literature 
courses where the proportion of Ameri- 
can selections is high, recent advances 
of both scholarship and criticism in 
American literature seem to indicate de- 
velopment in this direction. American 
Literature in The College Curriculum, 
the 1946 report of the National Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the College Study 
of American Literature and Culture, 
found in forty-eight institutions sur- 
veyed 245 candidates for M.A.’s and 88 
for Ph.D.’s in American literature, 
compared with 529 M.A. candidates 
and 148 Ph.D. candidates in English 
literature. If my arithmetic is correct, 
exactly one third of the graduate work 
being done in English Departments was 
in American literature. I doubt that it 
is now any less. 

The recently completed Dictionary of 
American English and the yet incom- 
plete Linguistic Atlas are, I assume, 
familiar to all of us as monuments and 
guideposts in modern linguistic scholar- 
ship. On the whole, however, the trends 
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of graduate study have moved away 
from the largely linguistic requirements 
of a generation ago. I recognize two 
trends: one toward making graduate 
study better preparation for teaching, 
the other toward a broader interpreta- 
tion of literary scholarship. Some uni- 
versities now accept critical or creative 
work in lieu of the traditional piece of 
research. More will. 

“Needs in the Graduate School” 
(College English, March 1950) by Pro- 
fessor Carlos Baker, Chairman of the 
Committee on Literature, Senior Col- 
lege and Graduate School, NCTE Cur- 
riculum Commission, points out six 
needs: 


First, the graduate school needs to pay 
more attention to the training of teachers 
than it has usually done, and some provision 
for an internship in teaching as a part of 
graduate work should probably be made. 
Second, the graduate school needs to in- 
culcaté in members a strong sense of pro- 
fessional integrity, of professional ethics, 
of what constitutes malpractice in teaching 
and scholarship. Too often the moral ele- 
ment is ignored in our teaching of graduate 
students. Third, there is need in graduate 
work in English that it should be remarried 
to the great tradition, by which I mean clas- 
sical, biblical, and Continental literature and 
by which I mean, broadly, all great think- 
ing in the form of literature. . . . Fourth, 
there is need that we should squarely face 
the problem of how to help the student 
master research techniques without killing, 
in the process, all his interest in literature 
as literature. Fifth, there is need that we 
face the increasingly difficult task of help- 
ing the student to master at least one major 
field without losing sight of the need that 
he should have a real perspective on the 
whole range of English literature. Sixth, 
there is need that our graduate schools 
should foster independence and maturity of 
critical judgment, originality, intel- 
lectual self-reliance. 


On the professional level, the most 
encouraging trend I see is the increas- 
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ing number of state and regional or- 
ganizations. All of us who intend to 
maintain individual standards of pro- 
fessional development should belong to 
several national, regional, or state or- 
ganizations, should read and contribute 
to professional publications, should at- 
tend and participate in professional 
meetings. 

I commend to you the NCTE as a 
professional organization in which Eng- 
lish teachers should participate. It pro- 
vides our most effective link between 
elementary, high school, college and 
university levels of the English teaching 
profession. Today as at the time of its 
founding the Council is serving a genu- 
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ine academic need, performing an im- 
portant and unique professional func- 
tion. 

Forty years ago it could be said of 
us that we “had no effective means of 
working together.” Today, I find Eng- 
lish teachers better prepared, better 
educated, better organized, better 
equipped for their prc fessional duties, 
and more aware of their professional 
responsibilities than ever before. We 
know our weaknesses, and we are work- 
ing together to overcome them; we 
know our needs, and we are working 
together to meet them; we know our 
possibilities, and we know that through 
working together we can realize them. 


A Teacher Reflects 


Here I put “B minus,” there I put a “D.” 
These the marks I give you— 
What can you give me? 


You can give me laughter, happily content, 
Faith that lives in youthful hearts, 
For mine a supplement. 


I can only share you, you are just a loan— 
But will you reap, hereafter, 
Seeds that I have sown? 


Betty Frye 


Leach 


The Round Table 


We Help Create a New Drama 


Now that the pattern of commercial 
television programming for this year has 
been established, the teacher of English 
can plan an out-of-school listening design 
for his pupils and for himself. First, of 
course, one must examine his purpose in 
using this newest dramatic medium as a 
classroom tool. Where and how can it best 
be employed—perhaps in a unit on tele- 
vision as a medium of communication, or 
as a part of a course on modern drama, 
or as the content for speaking, writing, 
and listening experiences, or in a study of 
such literary adaptations as Shakespeare, 
Poe, Orwell, or Faulkner? Indeed most 
teachers of [English will use television 
plays this year in several different ways 
in each class. 

The manifest obstacles in using current 
material, so transitory and variable in 
quality, are no longer deterrents to most 
teachers of English. After struggling with 
units on newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, we are aware of the troubles that 
will arise. Out-of-school viewing cannot 
be assigned as a “must,” for all pupils are 
not able to devote that special hour to 
television ; therefore a double assignment 
is required. The difficulty of discovering 
far enough in advance the offerings in a 
dramatic series so that their presentation 
can be integrated into the English course 
is another problem. Sometimes we herald 
a drama that turns out to be prosaic, if 
not dishonest in its interpretation, for we 
cannot preview our recommendations. 
Yet in spite of hindrances, television 
drama will be used increasingly to en- 
rich the English classroom, 

How can the busy teacher of English 
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view all the plays that will be useful in 
classroom discussion? Obviously it is 
impossible for one busy person to see all 
television fare. Certainly most of us will 
want to see outstanding offerings like the 
Maurice Evans production of Macbeth 
on the Hallmark Hall of Fame on No- 
vember 28. As for the weekly dramatic 
series offering a good quality of drama, 
occasional viewing will have to suffice. 

Here pupil monitoring is invaluable. A 
class committee assigned to report regu- 
larly on the offerings of Omnibus, Studio 
One, Hall of Fame, and Cavalcade of 
America can alert the class if the next 
week’s offering seems to be promising. A 
lengthy report of most plays is a waste of 
time. To characterize the theme in a brief 
but revealing phrase, to summarize the 
plot in a sentence or two, and to com- 
ment on some salient excellence or defect 
will be sufficient. A card index giving the 
name of the series, the title of the drama 
and perhaps the author, director, or lead- 
ing actor furnishes reference material for 
an analysis of the series at the end of the 
season and gives a basis for a long range 
view of television drama. 

This year some of the outstanding 
series on NBC are: Robert Montgomery 
Presents, Hallmark Hall of Fame, Kraft 
Television Theater, and the Leland Hay- 

yard series of the Best of Broadway, pre- 

sented once a month, On CBS among 
the important televised series of plays 
are: Omnibus, General Electric Theatre, 
Studio One, and You Are There. On 
ABC the Cavalcade of America and the 
U.S. Steel Theatre will interest teachers 
and students. 

There are other resources besides direct 
monitoring to keep us aware of unusual 
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television drama. Advance notices of 
literary adaptations and of unusual cre- 
ative attempts appear in many newspaper 
television sections. Listenables and Look- 
ables is now being published in the 
Teacher’s Edition of Scholastic and con- 
tinues to be an invaluable aid’in the Eng- 
lish classroom. In every school at least 
one teacher of English should receive ad- 
vance information of major network of- 
ferings by placing his name on their 
mailing list. These notices can be shared 
with colleagues. 

In the classroom use of commercial 
television drama arise numerous oppor- 
tunities for utilizing individual interests. 
Perhaps one pupil delights in stage sets, 
another seeks unusual directorial effects, 
while a third collects instances of trite 
characterizations, In almost every class 
there is one genius on the alert for crea- 
tive skill, searching for the unusual in 
plot, theme, or casting. 

Drama series of suspense or crime, or 
centering on family activities or groups 
of characters, or relating science fiction 
may offer continuously or occasionally 
plays of a rather high standard. Because 
they appeal to special groups of listeners 
and because they offer continuity in char- 
acterization and plot, such television plays 
have certain special characteristics, setting 
them apart from the distinct presentations 
that live for only one performance. Such 
series should also be considered in the 
English classroom, but they suggest prob- 
lems different from the single dramatic 
presentation now being discussed. 

This school year promises a number of 
stimulating television dramas of high 
quality. It will take discretion to alert 
classes to fine TV offerings, for the range 
of most series is wide—including also the 
dull, sensational, and trite presentations. 
The challenge to the critical taste of our 
young people is thus much greater. Here 
is Our opportunity to develop a wise, ap- 
preciative, discriminating audience for 
television—now and in the future. Teach- 
ers of English should welcome this chance 
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to have a part in the growth of this fas- 
cinating, new, and exceedingly versatile 
medium. 

Write to the National Broadcasting 
Company, RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York City to be placed on their 
mailing list for quarterly bulletins, list- 
ing the educational and cultural offerings 
of NBC. 

Write to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, for their program guide to news, 
public affairs, and other informational 
and cultural programs, 


The Committee on the Study of 
Television, Radio, and Film 
Alice P. Sterner, Co-chairman 


Today We Write a Letter 


It happens sooner or later -in every 
English class. Some joker with a runny 
nose in the back of the room will say it. 
Or perhaps some college prep student 
with a blasé attitude will voice it with 
haughty indignation. But it comes every 
year—thank goodness— 

“Why do we have to study grammar?” 

(Let us understand each other at the 
offset. I believe in functional grammar, 
but I also believe in formal grammar if 
it is applied. Afraid to take a stand? No, 
I just feel that two stones may come 
nearer to killing this very tough bird of 
mechanics and the application thereof.) 

This is the signal for a business letter 
assignment, There is no sense in attempt- 
ing an explanation or a reply to the ques- 
tion. You are outnumbered 30, 35, or 
40 to 1, depending upon the enlightenment 
of your Board. Why not get the odds on 
your side, and then start explaining? My 
reply, almost verbatim, is, “That’s an 
excellent question, Runny-nose. Of 
course, you know that I’m prejudiced 
since I teach English for a living. How- 
ever, there is another person whose an- 
swer is very important to you, and he is 
not prejudiced. That person is the most 
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successful person in the business you 
think you may ‘choose for your life’s 
work,” 

By this time, students begin to realize 
that they have fallen into a little trap, and 
they probably have their pencils and paper 
ready. A period or two may be spent 
on the technique of a business letter with 
many examples from the file ready to 
show, criticize, and discuss. Then, the all- 
important content of the letter is discussed 
from the points of view of courtesy, effec- 
tiveness, appropriateness, and human 
relations. We always. enclose  self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes, 

I find it easy to correct these letters, 
and even the poorer students find some- 
one who can spell and type theirs for 
them. I haven’t attempted to discourage 
this practice since a former student an- 
swered my objection with, “Why shouldn’t 
I get someone else to do it? I’m going into 
business with my father, and he says I'll 
be able to hire a smart secretary.” I 
learned long ago not to argue with such 
practical reasoning. 

And off they go, courtesy of Ben 
Franklin, Tom Jefferson, and the teacher, 
suspicious soul, who insists upon mailing 
them himself-—just in case. Letters with 
a purpose, that in themselves constitute 
a worthwhile assignment, fill the “Out” 
basket in the school office. They are 
usually mailed to the most important per- 
son the student knows, and important 
people invariably have time to reply to 
the questions of youth. In our last experi- 
ence with the assignment, we received 
forty-one replies to fifty letters. 

What they say is always of greater in- 
terest to me than to the students. This is 
not to say, however, that it is not of ex- 
treme interest to them. There’s something 
about reading another person’s mail that 
attracts them to the bulletin board. There 
are at present twenty-eight different oc- 
cupations represented on the bulletin 
board, The letters were written by a 
minister, two television personalities, a 
landscaper, a program director for a 


radio station, a housewife, a personnel 
director, an automobile salesman, an ex- 
cavator (who wrote an excellent letter 
much to the surprise of one young ques- 
tioner), a bulk plant operator, etc. (1 
haven’t mentioned the reply from a 
teacher who pulled a typical school teacher 
trick, advising the student to send for 
the General Electric pamphlet which 
would give a “more authoritative” 
answer. ) 

A second letter assignment logically 
follows the one described above—the 
letter of thanks for the one received. This 
usually follows the receipt of miost of the 
replies inasmuch as many adults who 
write are interested in the results of our 
survey. Of course, you know what hap- 
pens to the student who didn’t get an 
answer. Yes, he has to write another 
request to another person. We both hope 
he'll get an answer the second time be- 
cause if he doesn’t—but then, I’m meaner 
than most teachers. 

The replies received are too good to go 
into the files. Every student hears every 
word of every reply and then has an 
additional opportunity to see the reply 
when it is posted. This is once that they 
literally cluster around the bulletin board. 
They all know that 2 contractor replied, 
“Proper self-expression is the keystone to 
advancement in the business world. You 
cannot sell yourself or your product if 
you are unable to convey your thoughts to 
others in a manner that is easily under- 
stood,” 

They all listen to a certain television 
personality who replied, “I consider the 
‘art of expression,’ and therefore our 
proper use of English, the most important 
single attribute in the educated person 
who hopes for success in any field of en- 
deavor,” and they are impressed far more 
with his reply than they would have been 
with anything I could say. 

The girls who are thinking about nurs- 
ing are interested in the reply of a former 
nurse: “A wide knowledge of many sub- 
jects, plus the ability to converse with 
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ease, gives the nurse confidence, even 
when her patient has had a very advanced 
education. The ability to put her patient 
at ease mentally is equally as important 
as putting him at ease physically.” 

The boy who complains, “I’m going to 
be a machinist. Why do I need grammar ?” 
is properly answered by the general mana- 
ger of a tool and die works, “It is just 
as important to compose proper sentences 
in grammar as it is to correctly construct 
machines and tools for industry.” 

The scholarly student is certainly im- 
‘ pressed by the scholarly answer which 
ends with, “When you think of grammar 
as an indispensable aid to better under- 
standing between peoples, its rules and 
regulations take on a brave and adven- 
turous significance.” 

But you aren’t interested in hearing 
further from our community and from 
our acquaintances. What people in your 
own community will say will make sense 
to you and your students, and you will 
attack the problems of grammar with new 
vigor and new purpose. If the question 
ever comes up again, don’t pull out the 
old letters. Simply reply, “Today, students, 
we are going to write a letter!” And that 
letter will be excellent practice for the 
students, it will be enlightening to all 
concerned, and I have a hunch that it may 
even be good for public relations. 


GRANT MAUK 


Glenbrook High School 
Glenview and Northbrook, Illinois 


Introduction to a Mythology Unit 


On some Friday about fifteen minutes 
before the end of our period I present, 
with no warning, to each student in my 


class a 3x5 card with a riddle of the 
type noted below: 
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My mother washed me 

But not too well. 

Her negligence brought me 
To the gates of Hell.? 


An apple for the teacher 
May Often be the case, 

But the apples I’m referring to 
Won a very notable race.” 


I tell my pupils that they have the 
weekend in which to work out an ex- 
planation for their riddles, that they may 
discuss the riddles freely among them- 
selves and consult any books that they 
wish, and that all answers will be dis- 
cussed on Monday. 

The students are buzzing by this time 
and much puzzled. Since they do not 
know to what subject the riddles refer, 
I provide them with the following clue: 


To parts of speech we turn 
To aid you in your mission, 
Just think of a rhyme 

For a four-letter preposition.* 


At the end of the period I fend off all 
pleas for further hints and tell the wild 
but confident guessers that they are far 
off the mark. The students leave the class 
muttering to themselves and unbearably 
curious. 

By Monday the librarian, friends, par- 
ents, and students have done what they 
can. Most of the students are now “on” 
to the subject, mythology, and a_ sur- 
prisingly large number have the full 
stories of their myths and are anxious to 
tell them to the class. My argonauts are 
eager to set sail for the golden fleece. 


* Achilles. 
? Atalanta and Hippomenes. 
*“with’—"“myth.” 

ALAN SHAPIRO 


Albert Leonard Junior High anal 
New Rochelle, New York 


Current English Forum 


Conducted by the 
NCTE Committee on Current English Usage’ 


(. What do you think the status of be- 
times is? J. O. H. 


A. From a reading of nearly fourteen 
thousand pages, including twentieth cen- 
tury American novels, plays, critical 
works, books on language, and periodi- 
cals, the word betimes appeared only 
once: in Theodore Dreiser’s novel Jenny 
Gerhart (1926): “Many were the hours 
in which she had rocked her younger 
brothers and_ sisters to sleep, singing 
wholeheartedly betimes and dreaming far 
dreams” (p. 16). It did not occur once 
in a large number of radio, television, 
screen and stage productions, where the 
spoken word counts. On the other hand, 
the modern equivalent at times occurred 
four times, three times in formal written 
English and once on television (in the 
dialogue in a play). From this evidence 
one would conclude that betimes has be- 
come archaic, being replaced by its latest 
developed meaning at times, used cur- 
rently (though infrequently) in  culti- 
vated speech and writing. M. M, B. 


(J. Is there a preference between till and 
until? ls there a special pusition for each? 


A. Till and until are not distinguishal': 
in meaning and are used interchangeaviy. 
Rhythm and euphony, stylistic requir: - 
ments, and habit seem to be the factors 
entering into the choice. Till is an older 
word, coming to us from Old English, 
whereas until entered the language in the 
Middle English period by putting together 

*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 


Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John J. Win- 
burne, Harlen M. Adams. 
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un—(Scandinavian, as in unto with the 
meaning “up to”) and Old English til. 
Even though it is a late comer, compara- 
tively speaking, in counting the instances 
of the two words in 1388 pages from Life, 
Newsweek, Time, and Look in addition 
to a book of criticism, until was found 
in 65.7% of the cases and fill in 26.8% 
with ‘til in 6% and ’till in 1.5%. The 
latter two may be dismissed since in 
speech they sound like ¢i//, and on paper 
look somewhat strange. However, in ex- 
amining song titles listed in the card 
catale | of the New York Public Library, 
till was employed 52.6% of the times and 
until 42.1% with ’til 5.3%. From these 
figures, there are more instances of till 
in songs and song titles than in magazine 
writing. It should be said, however, that 
many examples of song titles were the 
same except that one began with fill and 
the other with until, as in Till Tomorrow, 
Until Tomorrow; Till I Met You, Until 
I Met You. If, on the other hand, an 
average of the two sources is computed, 
until is employed 53.9% as compared to 
till, used in 39.7% of the instances found. 
According to the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary and to 
Porter G. Perrin’s Writer's Guid. and 
index to English (p. 763), wits! is most 
often used at the beginning of scitences 
or clauses: Until he went to New York, 
he never had considered politics. He had 
never considered politics till he went to 
New York, They may, however, be in- 
terchanged in these two examples. 
Although both words are in good stand- 
ing and can be substituted for each other, 
don't employ them for when or that. Say : 
He had scarcely passed the corner when 
(not till or until) he heard the siren; 
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She had hardly reached the station when 
(not till or until) the train arrived; It 
was so foggy that (not till or until) the 
planes were all grounded; There are so 
many beautiful dresses that (not till or 
until) it is hard to select one. 

M.M.B. 


(). One often hears the word cute in con- 
versation. Is it now accepted usage? 


A. Cute is a word heard in the United 
States in informal English. It more often 
means “attractive by reason of daintiness 
or picturesqueness, as a child or small 
animal.” It is a form of acute, and in the 
first half of the eighteenth century meant 
“acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, 
shrewd.” Now it has come to mean more 
“clever or cunning,” as in “That would 
be a cute trick if you could do it,” said 
by an instructor in a Department of Edu- 
cation of a liberal arts college. 

In a recent program of reading and 
listening it was not found in any text 
book, in any formal writing of books in 
psychology, sociology, education, biog- 
raphy, criticism, or in general books. 
It was found only once in a magazine, 
in a fiction-love story in Women’s Day 
Magazine for November, 1953 (p. 24): 
“She was small and lively and cute.” It 
was found only once in a newspaper—in 
the comic strip “Dick Tracy,” used by 
a gangster-like character who said in refer- 
ence to a pretty young woman, “Get a load 
of that Cutie.” (Daily News, November 
4, 1953.) 

Nor is cute often heard in formal 
spoken English. It was noted only three 
times in listening daily from October, 
1953, to January, 1954, to many different 
kinds of programs—-news commentaries, 
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variety shows, panel discussions, quiz 
programs, and dramatic presentations. 
These instances were found on programs 
of the informal type. 

Cute is most frequently employed in 
conversation, as in “Oh, isn’t that cute?” 
used in speaking of small twins and again 
in “Maybe you don’t like dogs, but you’ve 
got to admit it, ours is cute.” It seems to 
mean more often “attractive, pretty, 
petite, dainty.” M. M. B. 


Confusing Terminology 


One of the most misleading terms used 
by writers of handbooks and rhetorics is 
the term “comma fault.” The author of 
one handbook says, “Do not use a comma 
where a period or a semicolon is called 
for. This error is known as the comma 
fault.” This dictum seems understandable 
to most freshmen until another error, for 
example, the omission of the comma after 
an introductory dependent clause, ap- 
pears. Invariably a freshman labels this 
omission as a comma fault as he does 
other errors in the use of the comma, To 
most freshmen the words error and fault 
are synonymous and since the word fault 
in its broadest sense conveys the idea of a 
mistake, it is easy to understand how con- 
fusion may arise in the mind of the stu- 
dent. The term “comma splice” is prefer- 
able because it describes more accurately 
the error of the run-on sentence. If a stu- 
dent is told that he must not splice two or 
more complete ideas with a comma, this 
makes more sense to him than the term 
comma fault. The term, it seems to me, 
arises from an imperfect awareness of the 
student’s grasp of word meanings. 

Lorena E, Kemp 
West Virginia State College 
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English Classroom 


Problems and Solutions 


Classroom teachers are invited to sub- 
mit their specific problems to this depart- 
ment. Each should be stated briefly, in 
fifty words or less. A few, probably four, 
will be published each month, and other 
readers invited to send answers in not 
more than 250 words each any time within 
a month. The best of these answers will 
then be published in a later month. For 
example, four questions are printed in this 
issue. Answers are to come in during this 
month, The best of these answers will be 
sent to press early next month, for publi- 
cation February 1, 

Each teacher whose problem is printed 
will receive as a memento his choice of a 
Robert Frost recording produced by the 
NCTE. Each teacher whose solution is 
printed will receive his choice of the mon- 
ographs published by the NCTE, includ- 
ing the reports of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum. 

Please address all problems and all solu- 
tions to Problems and Solutions, the 
English Journal, 1849 West 107th Street, 
Chicago 43, Have you either to present? 
Do it tonight! 


For Answer during November 


1. Students coming into my classes 
have been accustomed to a single assign- 
ment for the whole class and question- 
and-answer recitation. What should be 
my first steps toward pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and small-group work? R. V. I. 


2. All directors of speech choirs whom 
I have watched seem to conduct them just 
as musical directors do choruses or orches- 
tras. I do not know how to do this. How 
can I manage a speech choir? H. M.S. 


3. We write bedroom as an unhyphen- 
ated word but dining room as two words. 
My bright twelfth-graders want to know 
whether there is any principle they can 
follow. ’ As 


4. My pupils almost always answer my 
questions in single words or phrases. Is 
there any way to get them to recite 
naturally in sentences ? A. I. M. 


The NCTE convention in the Statler Hotel, Detroit, No- 
vember 25-27 will be the greatest meeting of teachers 
of English in the world. Have you made travel and 


hotel reservations? 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


MALCOLM COWLEY, WHOSE 
own writings are well known, is pat- 
ently fed up with the literary analysts 
who are endlessly trying to explain why 
writers write, and what literature really 
means, in terms of Freudian psychology. 
Although he acknowledges that some of 
these analyses are subtle and stimulating, 
many he considers arrant nonsense. In 
“Psychoanalysts and Writers” (Septem- 
ber Harper's) he applies a savage scalpel 
to several such analyses, including a re- 
cent one suggesting that high school 
teachers of English should give their stu- 
dents a psychoanalytical interpretation 
of Ivanhoe. Then, in answer to the ques- 
tion how writers get that way, as a prac- 
ticing writer he describes his own very 
normal development. The trouble with 
most Freudian analysts, he thinks, is that 
they want to find a pre-verbal pattern for 
every verbal expression and a pre-social 
pattern for every form of social behavior. 
Many psychoanalytical formulations, he 
thinks, make better sense “if we change 
two simple words in them: if we read 
‘money’ when the analyst says ‘milk’ and 
‘society’ when he says ‘mother.’ ” 


THE VARYING TREATMENT OF 
time levels by English novelists of the past 
century is discussed by John Henry 
Raleigh in the summer Sewanee Review. 
lor literary purposes “time” may be de- 
scribed as one of three kinds : cosmic time 
(night follows day), historical time (the 
course of nations through the centuries), 
existential time (an ever continuing 
present). Cosmic time may be represented 
by a circle, historical time by a horizontal 
line, and existential time by a vertical line. 
The time sense for the Victorians was 
horizontal. Raleigh gives illustrations 
from Trollope and Dickens, whose char- 
acters walk a straight line from the past 
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into the future. Henry James was among 
the first to take time seriously and make 
it an implicit part of his work. In his 
novels the psychic action seems to unfold 
within the mind of the individual charac- 
ter. Conrad also takes time seriously. 
For him it becomes a malignant Fate 
reverberating through history. In Hardy’s 
novels the sense of time is partly cosmic. 
A good example is The Return of the 
Native in which the use of the seasons 
and other aspects of nature creates a 
feeling of cyclic time. Ulysses and Finne- 
gan’s Wake represent the uttermost ex- 
tension of this use of time in the novel. 
Existential time presupposes the individ- 
ual’s ability to free himself from cyclic 
and historic time, and in Sol Bloom, of 
course, we get an excellent example of 
this as he works back through the chaos 
of the mind’s associations toward arche- 
typal myth. 


“INVITATION TO INNOVATORS” 
is extended in the Saturday Review 
(August 21) by Malcolm Cowley. He ad- 
dresses the new generation—born after 
1920—who are so different from their 
parents, They have grown up with auto- 
mobiles, radio, television (even their older 
brothers remember a time before televi- 
sion), the dominance of government, the 
general desire for security; and all have 
combined to give them a different outlook 
and a different subconscious. They are 
sometimes called the silent generation, 
partly because they are more eager to live 
and less eager to publish than were their 
predecessors, and also because publishers 
are less ready to accept books and articles 
by unknowns. These young people have 
something new to say, but so far they 
seem to be trying to say it in the fashions 
of earlier days—for example, imitating 
Hemingway's early manner or Dos Pas- 
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sos’ devices when these do not fit their 
subject matter or spirit, and writing 
novels “about Princeton and Cleveland 
and Long Island . . . under the shadow 
of Henry James and in the asthmatic, 
comma-dotted style of his later years.” 
They should first practice telling what 
really happened and what they really 
think about it, and then invent new forms 
as they need them. Perhaps we shall have 
looser novels; “visions of the interplane- 
tary writers” brought down to earth or 
better treated; more folksongs and_bal- 
lads; a literature of interpersonal rela- 
tions rather than of personal feelings. 
Cowley feels that the necessary new 
forms will come, though he isn’t sure that 
he [born in 1898] will like them. 


THE POETRY OF RICHARD EBER- 
hart is surveyed and assessed in the 
summer Western Review, by James Hall. 
Eberhart’s first volume, A Bravery of 
Earth, appeared in 1930; his tenth, 
Undercliff, in 1953. His later poems show 
a maturing of his powers, but are not 
radically different in direction from his 
earlier ones. Hall thinks one of Eber- 
hart’s main accomplishments is a sense 
of ease which comes from a confidence in 
the commonness of the state of mind he 
deals with; “the poetry is in wrestling 
with the emotion, not in identifying it.” 
Eberhart is a poet of “moment of vision.” 
Thus his poems begin with intensely per- 
ceived facts, but move quickly toward 
understanding, acceptance, irony. The 
moments of insight are “anchored to a 
varied pastoralism,” reflecting his respon- 
siveness to nature—a “sociable natural- 
ist,” Hall calls him. It would be easy, Hall 
says, to compile an Eberhart’s Book of 
Useful Quotations “about action, faith, 
love, ordinariness ; but the difference be- 
tween these lines in context and out is 
the difference between plain moralizing 
and dramatic moralizing.” In the last 
four years Eberhart has been facing the 
problem of suiting his growth to new 
forms and techniques. The greatest de- 


parture is his experiment with poetic 
drama, in which his best work is The 
Visionary Farms. In Undercliff, his last 
volume, Hall says, Eberhart sees more 
frequently a plural rather than a dual 
world, and seems searching for ways of 
expressing the new complexity of his 
perception, 


“THE LOVE SONG OF DYLAN 
Thomas” by Myron Ochshorn appears 
in the spring New Mexico Quarterly. 
His thesis is that Thomas’s poetry re- 
cords a struggle toward a life in which 
love can exist. The early poems are intro- 
spective, but the private note of self-dis- 
covery which is evident in the early poems 
gives way, after 1939 and the birth of his 
first son, to a more generalized treatment 
of the interrelationship of the ages of 
man, From this time on the theme of re- 
birth becomes more insistent, as does also 
the idea of the indestructibility of the 
human spirit. 


A SINGLE PLAQUE IN HONOR OF 
both Keats and Shelley has now been 
placed in the Poets’ Corner of West- 
minster Abbey. It was unveiled on June 
10, with speeches by John Masefield and 
American Ambassador Winthrop W. Al- 
drich. 


“THE ACTING ART ON STAGE 
and Screen” by Bernard Miles in the 
summer Films in Review is about the best 
article to date in explaining how the dif- 
ferent conditions of production in the two 
media affect the techniques of perform- 
ance. Miles, who is himself both an actor 
and director, makes this clear by de- 
scribing in detail the very different type 
of preparation which is gone through in 
preparing an acting role for each. The 
article is too long to summarize but, 
briefly, the main difference lies in the 
means by which characterization is con- 
veyed to the audience. Training for the 
stage is training in emphatic behavior by 
which the actor can draw the attention of 
the audience to any point of the stage, 
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or to any detail of the play, hold it there 
for as long as necessary, and then shift it 
elsewhere. In film making, it is the direc- 
tor who is the master of emphasis, direct- 
ing the eye and ear of the beholder ex- 
actly where he wants to. Thus very differ- 
ent types of demand are made upon the 
actors by theatre and film. Miles details 
these with specific illustrations in a way 
to make his article invaluable to all play- 
goers, playreaders, and play producers. 
If your school library doesn’t subscribe 
to Films in Review it should, Address: 
31 Union Square West, New York 3. 
Yearly subscription (10 issues) $3.00. 


IN “STANDARDS OF ACTING” 
(Saturday Review, August 28) John F. 
Wharton makes useful distinctions be- 
tween the standards of the audience, of 
the playwright, and of the critic. People 
in the audience want a performance to 
have an emotional impact upon them. If 
they feel the impact strongly enough they 
will declare the production a fine play, 
with fine acting, although the impression 
conveyed may be exactly opposite to 
what the author intended. The playwright 
naturally wants performers who can con- 
vey to the audience his own concept of his 
characters. A performance full of tricks 
which have no relevance to the character 
portrayed (but which may delight the 
audience) is an insult to the author. The 
critic looks for certain minimum basic 
qualifications of technical skill in project- 
ing a creative interpretation. The pro- 
ducer is buffeted by all three, and by the 
solemn fact that it is not easy to find 
actors and actresses of high technical skill 
who can make audiences care about them. 
Moral: Don’t be scared off a play by a 
critic’s denunciation. The same perform- 
ance may give you the emotional thrill of 
your life. 


KARL SHAPIRO, THE PRESENT 
editor of Poetry, has produced four major 
books of poetry since 1942. In the spring 
issue of the Western Review, Edwin Fus- 
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sel gives a fairly thorough description 
of Shapiro’s poetry and makes a few 
tentative evaluations. His title, “Karl 
Shapiro: The Paradox of Prose and 
Poetry,” indicates the focus of his analy- 
sis. He starts with Shapiro’s latest collec- 
tion, Trial of a Poet, 1947, and then goes 
back for his comparisons to the earlier 
Essay on Rime (1945), V-Letter and 
Other Poems (1944), and Person, Place 
and Thing (1942). During the mid 
forties, Fussel thinks, Shapiro was having 
“a Frost-like lover’s quarrel with his 
world,” but by 1947 he was reacting from 
the incipient anti-intellectualism of his 
Essay on Rime and was outraged by the 
violent attacks of the Anti-Intellectuals 
upon modern poetry. Thus in the Trial of 
a Poet the method he uses is thematically 
and satirically appropriate to the poem’s 
purpose of discomfiting all kinds of over- 
simplifiers. In brief, Fussel’s detailed 
analysis of the four works seems to show 
Shapiro as “a witty Wordsworth, a ro- 
mantic poet who is also an intellectual 
with a sense of humor” and a poet whose 
view of poetry “depends, for very defini- 
tion, upon a prose, much as salvation im- 
plies a fall from grace.” 


IN RECENT YEARS THE LATE 
John Gould Fletcher was a compara- 
tively obscure poet, but this was at least 
in part due to his own indifference to 
poetic fashions, even when briefly he 
found himself fashionable. Much of his 
work deserves to be better known than it 
it, and in the August Poetry Ben Kimpel 
writes a discriminating essay which might 
well serve as a guide to the reader. 
Fletcher was an intellectual who was de- 
termined to write intellectual poetry and 
he had many ideas worth conveying. /r- 
radiations, his first important poem, and 
White Symphony, the most nearly perfect 
of his early poems, evince Symbolist in- 
fluence. His later poetry shows a trend 
toward abstractions and philosophy, the 
most notable example of which is his 
Parables and Branches of Adam. In this 
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he set out to examine “the tendencies in- 
herent in humanity as a whole.” It was an 
untimely poem for the Twenties, during 
which it appeared, but Kimpel thinks that 
for a poem which had to make its own 
technique unlike anything other poets at 
the time were interested in making, it was 
an amazing achievement and deserves to 
be known as one of the few impressive 
long poems of the century, Fletcher be- 
came interested in “primitivism” and wrote 
an excellent biography of Gauguin. Later, 
because of his dislike of “the machine 
and its users” Fletcher went to live in 
Arkansas and became the first strong in- 
tellectual force to which Arkansas had 
been exposed. His poetry of this agrarian 
period is uneven, but his prose work, 
Arkansas, is excellent and perhaps is as 
good an example as any of how Fletcher 
the man remained always bigger than 
Fletcher the poet. 


THE PARIS REVIEW HAS BEEN 
featuring interviews with well known 
authors on “The Art of Fiction.” To date 


these have included E. M. Forster, Fran- 
cois Mauriac, Graham Greene, Irwin 
Shaw, William Saroyan, and Alberto 
Moravia. Their opinions are as varied as 
their personalities and their nationalities, 
but each in his own way illmines various 
facets of the creative process. For con- 
trast there is the lusty young American, 
William Styron, whose first novel, Lie 
Down in Darkness, three years ago won 
the Prix de Rome for literature, and the 
older, well established Moravia, many of 
whose stories and novels are now avail- 
able in translation in American paper- 
backs. The interview with Moravia ap- 
pears in the Summer issue. He views a 
single novel, he says, as a musical com- 
position in which the characters are 
themes. His approach to his material is 
“never calculated, or predesigned, rather 
instinctive: worked out by ear, as it 
were.” His Woman of Rome started out 
as a short story; before he knew it, he’d 
worked on it four months and had a 
novel, 


About Education 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL, NEW 
president of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discusses “The Fundamentals 
Today” in the September NEA Journal. 
Naming the fundamentals is difficult be- 
cause people disagree about which they 
are, individuals differ so much that they 
can not learn the same things, some 
would forget what others remembered, and 
—most important—lists of minimum es- 
sentials falsely assume development in seg- 
ments—e.g., learning to read and then 
reading to learn. 

We should note the special needs of our 
society, and base the curriculum on them. 
Literacy and simple skills in arithmetic, 
etc., all will agree upon, There are other 
large needs—for example, developing 
deepened understanding of the concept of 
liberty, developing understanding of our 
world role. 


THE USE OF MEMORIZED 
speeches in contests is decried in Cyril H. 
Cope’s “Public Speaking Usually Is Par- 
rot Speaking” in the September Clearing 
House. He does not hope speaking con- 
tests will cease, but he insists that they 
should emphasize much more than they 
now do the students’ own study of their 
topics, so that they can talk to their audi- 
ences. 


GUY L. FOSTER’S “15 MINUTES 
a Week for Motivated Spelling” in the 
September Clearing House reports that 
pretests on Monday with retests on the 
same sheet (folded to cover up the earlier 
writing) and correction by fellow students 
while the teacher spells aloud produce 
real improvement in the tenth grade. 


“THE GREAT DEBATE IN AMERI- 
can Education” by Norman Cousins 
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leads off the September 11 “Accent on 
Education” issue of the Saturday Re- 
view. The main problem of American 
education today is “how to get it all in,” 
how to keep the old values and yet edu- 
cate for a changed world. The old ideal of 
the rounded personality is still sound, but 
the growth of specialization makes de- 
mands also, Education cannot be pro- 
longed beyond the one-third to four- 
tenths of life it now takes, Further study 
of learning processes and of thinking 
must supply the answer. 

Cousins takes up six charges made 
against educators and teachers. He returns 
a verdict of “not guilty” on four of these: 
trying to keep the schools for them- 
selves, trying to shelve the R’s, opposing 
spiritual teaching in the schools, trying to 
conspire against democracy. They do 
sometimes use language more technical 
than is necessary. For the most part they 
are less interested in the pragmatism with 
which they are charged than in classroom 
methods and results. 

“The A B C’s of the Battle over the 
Three R’s” by John Haverstick is an 
only partially successful effort to describe 
the methods actually used in teaching 
reading, writing (and arithmetic). Be- 
fore his description of methods he an- 
nounces that the opponents are the Tradi- 
tionalists and the Progressives, and that 
almost everyone seems to belong to one 
of these parties (of which he describes 
the extremists). The NCTE Commission 
on the English Curriculum would prompt- 
ly reject both of them. Naturally he finds 
some foolish procedures by the lunatic 
fringe of Progressives. 
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“One Parent’s View” by Bice Clemow, 
a newspaper publisher, is difficult to sum- 
marize because he sees why parents are 
worried, and what teachers are trying to 
do and how they work. Conservatives 
will be enticed to read by the initial ap- 
parent agreement with them; radical pro- 
gressives need to read it. 


“LETTER WRITING: PROJECT BE- 
comes School Service” by Mrs. Nora 
Bartine in the Clearing House for Sep- 
tember has several noteworthy points. 
She launched her letter work by a cele- 
bration of National Letter Writing Week, 
including a (letter writing) slogan, col- 
lections of letters, etc. Bulletin-board dis- 
play of excellent and sloppy letters was 
helpful. The various types of letters were 
practiced, with advice from the teacher. 
One day in the “week” real letters to 
friends and relatives were written on 
proper stationery and mailed without sub- 
mission to the teacher. Students made a 
file of G.I. addresses, which was used all 
year. Teacher gave each student the ad- 
dress of a magazine, and each wrote fora 
sample copy. The response was so good 
that the English class undertook to write 
order and request letters for other depart- 
ments. 


WE ERRED IN OUR REVIEW OF 
Teen-Age Tales, Books 1 and 2 (Septem- 
ber issue, page 339). The publisher is 
D. C. Heath. We apologize to D. C. Heath 
and the mistakenly named publisher, and 
to any readers who wrote to the wrong 
company. 
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COUNCILETTER 


The latest Council-Gram, sent to presi- 
dents of the Council’s 123 affiliates, is a 
20-page annotated list of 57 NCTE mem- 
bers who are available to speak at meet- 
ings of English teachers. Their favorite 
subjects are included. Any program plan- 
ner may have a free copy while the limited 
supply lasts. 

The Council’s three newest publica- 
tions, in case you missed some of the 
announcements, are Language Arts for 
Today's Children ($3.75, or $2.35 to 
members); Your Reading (annotated 
reading list for grades 7-9, $0.60, or $0.50 
in quantities of twenty or more), and 
Literature and Social Sensitivity, by Wal- 
ter Loban ($0.50). 


* * * 


_ Pre-convention months are exception- 
ally busy ones at Council headquarters. 
The postman groans in relief when he sets 
down the heavy mailbags. The circulation 
department gets two or more weeks be- 
hind in processing subscriptions and 
memberships. The order department piles 
up orders faster than the shipping depart- 
ment can handle them, and the postage 
meter works overtime. There are inevi- 
table delays in answering correspondence. 
Nobody is complaining, mind you! 
Everybody’s happy. But if you get slower 
response in the fall than you get in the 
spring, you will understand why. 


* * * 


At uie convention in Detroit’s Hotel 
Statler, meet your friends in the hospitality 
room. One is being provided for each of 
the three Sections—Elementary, High 
School, and College. The official program 
will tell you where they are. 

Mystery: How did she know? Before 
any announcement was made that the 
Council is now distributing numerous 


commercially produced recordings at be- 
low list price (to members only), a 
teacher ordered one of the LP’s of John 
Barrymore’s reading from Shakespeare. 
She even enclosed the right amount of 
money. Everybody in Council head- 
quarters now believes strongly in femi- 


nine intuition. 


Speaking of the convention, again you 
should know the members of that always 
hardworking group, the Local Committee. 
So here are their names: 


General Chairman, Helen J. Hanlon 
Honorary Chairman, Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck 

Vice Chairman, Peter Donchian 
Advisery Members, Ruth M. Barns, Wil- 
liam Bedell, Eunice Brake, Thomas Ford, 
M. Thelma McAndless, A. K. Stevers, 
Clarence Wachner, Grace Wallace, Carl- 
ton Wells, Carl G. Wonnberger 
Affiliates Exhibit, Albert Zack ; Arrange- 
ments, William Bedell; Banquet and An- 
nual Luncheon, Eva Marie Van Houten 
and Agnes Clark; Books for Children 
Luncheon, Marion Edman; Breakfasts, 
Affiliates and Public Relations, George 
Owen; Budget and Finances, Clarence 
Wachner ; CCCC Luncheon, Leslie Hana- 
walt; Commercial Exhibits, Thomas 
Cauley; Exhibit Materials, Elementary, 
Celia Stern; Exhibit Materials, High 
School, Dorothy Whitted; Hospitality, 
Margaret McLin; Information, Robert 
Freier; Membership, Floyd Whitmer; 
Pre-registration, Dorothy Perry; Print- 
ing and Posters, George Hudock ; Public- 
ity, Thelma McAndless; Reception, 
Kennetha Schaal; Registration, Ruth 
Barns; Tours, Walter Northcott. 


* * * 


The Detroit Committee announces reg- 
istration hours: Wednesday, November 
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24, 3:00 to 8:00 p.m.; Thursday, 8:00 
A.M. to 10:00 p.m.; Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 
6:00 P.M. The wise ones will register and 
buy dinner and luncheon tickets early ! 


The Council’s Constitution provides 
that the membership of each Section shall 
choose two members of a nominating 
committee, whose responsibility it is to 
make nominations for the Section Com- 
mittee. The members of the nominating 
committee should obviously be chosen 
with care. 

You are invited to send suggested names 
for the nominating committee to your 
Section Chairman. Elementary Section 
members should address Miss Edna Ster- 
ling, 763 Belmont Place, Seattle. High 
School Section members should send their 
choices to Mrs. Luella B. Cook, 807 N. 
E. Broadway, Minneapolis. College Sec- 
tion members should address Professor 
Brice Harris, whose temporary address is 
560 S. Marengo Street, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

All suggestions should reach the chair- 
man not later than November 10, so that 
the names most often mentioned can go 


on the ballot. 
* * * 


Of particular interest to teachers in 
junior and senior high schools is a project 
still in the preliminary stages of discus- 
sion. Whether or not it survives those 
stages will depend upon how many teach- 
ers consider it worth while. 

In brief, the plan as so far outlined is 
this: The High School Section Com- 
mittee, or a specially designated com- 
mittee will invite teachers to submit out- 
lines of recource units that they have 
found highly successful. (It is possible 
that a small payment may be made for 
each one used.) The units that appear to 
have the most value and widespread ap- 
peal will be chosen and edited. If they are 
long, they may be shortened to four or five 
single-spaced pages. They will be mimeo- 
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graphed and sold, at the lowest price 
possible, by the Council office. 

Although it is always necessary to adapt 
a unit developed for another school, these 
units should be useful sources of ideas 
and materials. If you have any suggestions, 
please write the Council office or one of 
the following members of the High 
School Section Committee : 


Mrs. Luella B. Cook, 807 N. E. 
Broadway, Minneapolis 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, 98 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York 

Miss Frances L. Hueston, Deering 
High School, Portland, Maine 

Miss Virginia Belle Lowers, Division 
of Instructional Services, Los 
Angeles Public Schools 

Mrs. Eula P. Mohle, Milby High 
School, Houston, Texas 

Dr. Cleveland A. Thomas, North Shore 
Country Dry School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Miss Dorothy Whitted, Frank B. 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio 


x* * * 


The workshop sponsored by the Coun- 
cil and held August 16-20 at Boone, North 
Carolina, was an unqualified success. 
Under the direction of Mildred Dawson, 
the program featured talks by Dora V. 
Smith, followed by discussion groups 
under the chairmanship of other NCTE 
leaders. 

Those in attendance discussed such 
topics as Reading-Study Skills, Book 
Selection, Curriculum Planning, and 
Literature. In addition, they traveled to 
nearby Grandfather Mountain and Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Letters to the Executive 
Secretary are uniform in their praise of 
the professional value of the workshop, 
the beauty of the scenery, and the general 
excellence of arrangements and program- 
ming. 

It is probable that the Boone Work- 
shop will be followed by numerous others 
in the United States and Canada. 


New Books 


Fiction and Poetry 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED. By 
John Dos Passos. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 


Jed Morris’ college class voted him 
“Most likely to succeed.” He was bril- 
liant: he wrote a successful play, which 
made him famous; he traveled abroad, 
studied the Russian problem, and after 
Pearl Harbor worked in pro-Soviet and 
other organizations as a recognized leader ; 
the many women he desired accepted him. 
And yet he failed. Why he failed, why his 
ideals were ruinous to himself and others, 
is the subject which Dos Passos de- 
velops brilliantly in an interesting but 
sexy novel. Would his teachers have voted 
as the class did? 


THE LONG WATCH. By Robert F. 
Mirvish. Sloane. $3.50. 


The Morning Pride was a wreck of a 
ship, manned mostly by outcasts. Radio 
Officer Ray was trying to erase a record 
of drunkenness on duty. First Mate 
Moore was very brutal and ambitious to 
command. They hated each other. Then 
Moore got command and Stewardess 
Annette, whom they both wanted, favored 
Ray. Many vivid scenes and characters. A 
powerful but ugly story well told. 


REACH FOR THE SKY. By Paul 
Brickhill. Norton. $3.75. 

The author was himself shot down and 
captured in Tunisia in World War II. He 
has written of another hero who lost both 
legs in an air crash but lived to do in- 
credible deeds—a story of a man who 
triumphed over wounds, captivity, and 
slave labor, and yet remained sane and 
happy. 


TALES OF THE OZARKS. By Wil- 
liam Byron Mowery. Bouregy and Curl. 
$2.75. 

Nine short stories of the Ozarks: the 
people, their language, customs, homes, 
and occupations. The author’s boyhood 
was spent among these people and he 
shared their hunting, trapping, digging 
“seng roots,” and their suspicion of “fur- 
riners.” Illustrated. 


HESTER LILLY AND TWELVE 
SHORT STORIES. By _ Elizabeth 
Taylor. Viking. $3.00. 

Hester Lilly is a novelette, a study of a 
selfish woman and her attitude toward her 
husband and a young cousin. The short 
stories are perceptive, subtle, and of wide 
range. One, of the effect upon the com- 
munity when a stray swan settles upon 
the village pond, is whimsical and sensi- 
tive. 


THE REBEL, YELL. By H. Allen 
Smith. Doubleday. $2.00. 

The deadly effects of the Rebel Yell 
and other interesting things about the 
Southerners are amusingly related by 
Smith. Cartoon illustrations. 


A FIELD FULL OF PEOPLE, By 
Robert Hazel. World. $3.75. 


Tom Flood was a member of a farm 
family and shared the work, joys, and 
sorrows of a farm community. But Tom 
and Grandpa and perhaps the mother 
were different. A study of a man’s strug- 
gle with the elements and with human 
nature; a compassionate story written in 
the Thomas Hardy manner. The author 
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has taught at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University, and at 
Florida Southern College. 


THE WELL OF THE SILENT 
HARP. By James Barke. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

The author grew up in the Scottish 
countryside and read Burns at an early 
age. This is the fifth volume in the series 
devoted to Burns’ life. His last years 
(1791-96) were full of drudgery but also 
of love and success. The concluding chap- 
ters are devoted to his farm life with 
Jean and his death at thirty-eight. 


GOOD-BYE, MY LADY. By James 
Street. Lippincott. $3.00. 

A boy in Mississippi captured a strange 
animal that proved to be an exceedingly 
keen hunting dog. Those who loved 
Mackinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle 
Ann will love this. 


THE BUFFALO HUNTERS. By Mari 
Sandoz. Hastings House. $4.50. 

A graphic description—not too pleas- 
ant—of the slaughter of herds of buffalo 
on our western plains, and the part it 
played in causing Indian wars. Good 
Americana, based on thorough research. 
Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. 


LOVE IS ETERNAL. A NOVEL 
ABOUT MARY TODD AND ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. By Irving Stone. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


Mary Todd has been pictured as a nag 
and a shrew. “Love is eternal” was en- 
graved in her wedding ring, and Stone is 
convinced that their love was very great 
and enduring, that she has been greatly 
wronged by history. Lincoln and Mary 
Todd were happy with each other, he 
thinks. 


LAUNCELOT, MY BROTHER. By 
Dorothy James Roberts. Appleton. $3.95. 
Arthur, through Launcelot, “sent a 


writ to King Ban asking for troops and 
money.” A force was sent to Britain, and 
Launcelot’s young brother, Bors de Ganis, 
who tells the story, went with them. 
“Well. Here it is, all that my brother 
and I saw and did together.” “Men,” he 
says, “found strength and courage to meet 
the times.” He hopes his story may help 
others to take courage under trials and 
stress. 


THE FLINT ANCHOR. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. Viking. $3.75. 

This family novel begins with John 
Warner (the author’s English great- 
great-grandfather) about 1800, but 
passes quickly to his son and his wife’s 
people. The son inherits the interesting 
old home and the business, The many 
characters and episodes are presented 
subtly and somewhat ironically. 


THE BENCHLEY ROUNDUP. 4A 
Selection by Nathaniel Benchley. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Nearly a hundred of Benchley’s humor- 
ous pieces written between 1915-1945. 
His son made the selections. Clever draw- 
ings by Gluyas Williams. 333 pages. 


SONGS FOR EVE. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Houghton. Pp. 58. $3.00. 

The twenty-eight lyrics in the title 
group are a semidramatic treatment of 
Eden and the Fall. Apparently accepting 
the theory of evolution, they study the 
dawn of self-consciousness and the birth 
of thoughts that transcend time and space. 
The twenty-one poems that follow are 
quite miscellaneous in topic, concerned 
with man’s thought-feelings or the 
mystery of the universe. Verse forms are 
rarely repeated, and the smooth rhythms 
are unobtrusive. 


THE DESERT MUSIC AND OTHER 
POEMS. By William Carlos Williams. 
Random House, Pp. 90. $3.00. 


Only the twenty-page title poem is 
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narrative—with Williams’ customary re- 
fusal to indicate speakers or actors. As 
Williams grows more reflective he grows 
more self-conscious—of his age and of 
writing poetry. The unusual versification 
is impossible to describe briefly; it is a 
major reason why Williams’ poetry be- 
comes much more meaningful when the 
poet himself voices it. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PHYLLIS 
McGINLEY. By Phyllis McGinley. Vi- 
king. Pp. 116. $3.00. 

Mrs. McGinley has collected, largely 
from the New Yorker but also from other 
quality magazines, a great variety of her 
very skillful light verses. She grimaces 
smilingly at common annoyances, satirizes 
wittily T. S. Eliot and lesser figures, grins 
even at eccentric saints, and occasionally 
pens a straight expression of sentiment. 
Adult, but not unsuitable to high school 
Juniors and Seniors. 


EDEN TWO WAY. By Chad Walsh. 
Harper. Pp. 75. $2.50. 

Poems of personal experience from 
Beloit, Wisconsin, to Taos and San Fran- 
cisco are penned in free verse by a young 
Episcopal priest. The comparatively few 
melancholy poems included are only faint 
passing shadows on Walsh’s sunny world 
of sense and imagination. Pleasing rather 
than stirring. 


AMERICAN ACCENT. Edited by 
Elizabeth Abell. Ballantine. $0.35. 


Fourteen stories by persons who have 
been staff members, fellows, or students 
at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference— 
Carson McCullers, A. B. Guthrie, Wal- 
lace Stegner, Warren Beck, among others. 
Most of the stories have appeared in 
magazines ; two, in books. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING SAGA. 
By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by 
Allan Nevins. [lustrated by Reginald 
Marsh, Pantheon Books. Pp. 833. $8.50. 
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To bring the complete story of Leather- 
stocking within a length which will not 
repel most readers, the editor has collated 
from The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
and The Prairic all (and only) the pass- 
ages concerning the adventures, character, 
or philosophy of Leatherstocking. Love 
passages and humorous ones (not the best 
of Cooper) have been discarded. Sum- 
maries of omitted portions necessary for 
continuity appear in italics. The format 
is attractive except for weight. 


Reprints 
BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dick- 
ens. “New Oxford Illustrated Dickens.” 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

The features are a five-page introduc- 
tion by Kathleen Tillotson and_ the 
illustrations remade from the original 
drawings, 


FEAR AND TREMBLING and THE 
SICKNESS UNTO DEATH. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduc- 
tions and Notes by Walter Lowrie. 
“Anchor Books.” Doubleday. $0.95. 


Vintage Books 


This new series of paperbound books 
presented by Alfred A. Knopf consists 
of reprints of staple items from the pub- 
lisher’s back list. He says they are ex- 
cellent books for which the demand is 
constant but too small to permit new 
printings to sell at $3.00, The books are 
slightly larger than those of Bantam and 
the New American Library, which are 
larger than the original series of paper~ 
backs, Pocket Books. The covers are de- 
signed by well known typographers, with- 
out sensationalism, and have no slick 
coating. The uniform price, regardless of 
thickness, is $0.95. They are to be sold 
only through bookstores. 


HOWARDS END. By E. M. Forster. 
$0.95. 
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THE STRANGER. By Albert Camus. 
Translated from the French by Stuart 
Gilbert. $0.95. 

DEATH IN VENICE AND SEVEN 
OTHER STORIES. By Thomas 
Mann. Translated from the German by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. $0.95. 

THE IMMORALIST. By Andre Gide. 
Translated from the French by Dorothy 
Bussy. $0.95. 


Bantam Books 


CANNERY ROW. By John Steinbeck. 
$0.25, 

EYELESS IN GAZA. By Aldous Hux- 
ley. $0.50, 

THE BOYDS OF BLACK RIVER. By 
Walter D. Edmonds. $0.35. 

SOME FACES IN THE CROWD. By 
Bud Schulberg, $0.35. 

THE POWER AND THE GLORY. By 
Graham Greene. $0.35. 

THE SUN ALSO RISES. By Ernest 
Hemingway. $0.35. 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS. By Ernest 
Hemingway. $0.35. 

A GOOD MAN. By Jefferson Young. 
$0.35. 
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Pocket Books 


NANA. By Emile Zola. $0.35. 

GOD’S ANGRY MAN. By Leonard 
Ehrlich, $0.35. 

1919. By John Dos Passos. $0.35. 

THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON 

CAMILLO. By Giovanni Guareschi. 


$0.25. 


New American Library 


THE INFERNO. By Dante. Translated 
by John Ciardi, $0.50. 

SMOKE BELLEW. By Jack London. 
$0.25. 

UNCLE TOM’S CHILDREN. 
Richard Wright. 

SANCTUARY and REQUIEM FOR 
A NUN. By William Faulkner. $0.35. 

THE FANCY DRESS PARTY. By 
Alberto Moravia, $0.25. 

KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. By Willard 
Motley. $0.50. 

THE STREET. By Ann Petry. $0.35. 

THE OUTSIDER. By Richard Wright. 
$0.35. 

MY DAYS OF ANGER. By James T. 
Farrell. $0.35. 


By 


Nonfiction 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT SPEECHES. By Houston 
Peterson. Simon and Schuster. $7.50. 

“Each speech is prefaced with its dra- 
matic and biographical setting and placed 
in its full historical perspective.” The 
table of contents numbers twenty parts. 
Part one: The Ancient World, Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans; eight speeches in all. 
The final parts are: A Sick World, The 
Second World War, The Sinews of 
Peace, Fully indexed by topics as well as 
authors and titles. For browsing, refer- 
ence, or systematic study. 


THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Macmillan. $5.00. 


The most distinguishing quality of this 


family is their devotion to each other and 
their fine spirit of fair play. The touch- 
ing picture of family life in the house 
Theodore built is a fine example of all 
that a home should be. Later sorrows and 
responsibilities were borne courageously. 
The book is in three parts: The Growing 
Family, 1887-1901; Summer White 
House, 1901-1910; Beacon on Sagamore. 
435 pages. Illustrated. 


JUST HALF A WORLD AWAY. By 
Jean Lyon. Crowell. $5.00. 

In 1950 the author, who was already 
familiar with China, went to India, where 
she spent three years studying the coun- 
try. “Go to the villages,” she was told, 
“if you want to know India.” She visited 
many sections of the country, saw the 
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worst and the best of the people, and 
the shocking conditions. She talked with 
Nehru, Chester Bowles, and many holy 
men and women. A comprehensive and 
amazing account of a struggling people. 
Illustrated. 


INDIAN CORN IN OLD AMERICA. 
By Paul Weatherwax. Macmillan $7.50. 


Centuries before Columbus discovered 
America the Indians had grown corn 
more extensively than is generally known, 
probably developing it from a wild plant. 
It had an important place in their re- 
ligion, art, and racial development. The 
author describes their uses of it and their 
methods of cultivation, He also points out 
its tremendous influence upon our own 
society and others. An elegant book with 
large pages and fine illustrations. 


MINORITIES AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PROMISE: THE CONFLICT 
OF PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 
By Stewart G. Cole and Mildred Wiese 
Cole. Harper $4.50, 


This publication for the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education sets the problems 
of interpersonal and intergroup relations 
in their large socioiogical context. Only 
one chapter is devoted directly to edu- 
cation. 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE WORLD: 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS. By Graham 
Beckel. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 210. 
$4.00. 


This reference manual covers the ori- 
gins, purposes, and (sometimes vaguely) 
the activities of eleven such specialized 
agencies as UNESCO. 


McCARTHY AND THE COMMU- 
NISTS. By James Rorty and Moshe 
Decter. Beacon Press. Pp. 162, 
Examining the McCarthy record in de- 
tail, the authors find him wilfully guilty 
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of misstatement, distortion, and smear. 
They describe what they consider better 
methods of combating Communism. 
Would that all citizens could read care- 
fully both this and the pro-McCarthy 
McCarthy and His Enemies, by William 
F. Buckley, Jr. and L. Brent Bozell. 


LITERATURE IN THE MODERN 
WORLD: LECTURES DELIVERED 
AT THE GEORGE PEABODY COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 1951-54, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. Pp. 144. $2.00. 

The lecturers were John Mason Brown, 
MacLeish, Coffin, Viereck, Edward 
Weeks, Jesse Stuart, Arna Bontemps, 
Hodding Carter, et al. Most of these dis- 
cuss literature as sociology or art, but 
MacLeish deals with teaching literature 
(not teaching about literature). 


MEN AND SUPERMEN: THE 
SHAVIAN PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
By Arthur H. Nethercott, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 321. $5.00. 

This detailed interpretation of Shaw 
is based upon The Quintessence of Ib- 
senism (1891) in which Shaw classified 
people as idealists, Philistines, and real- 
ists. (Idealists are those who assume ideals 
to hide truth from themselves.) Nether- 
cott, using Candida as an illustration, 
gives an unusual interpretation of that 
play, well supported by Shaw’s own early 
and late statements: Candida is the Phi- 
listine, and Marchbanks the maturing real- 
ist. 


THE HAUNTED HEROES OF EU- 
GENE O’NEILL. By Edwin A. Engel. 


Harvard University Press. Pp. 310. 
$4.75. 

This consideration of all of O’Neill’s 
plays except those O’Neill himself 


wished forgotten attempts to show the 
progress of O’Neill’s mind—which after 
all returned at last to its starting point. 
It sees O’Neill’s themes as dreams, drunk- 
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eness, and death; points up the modern 
psychological concepts employed; and 
frankly censures and praises whole plays 
and specific scenes or incidents. The plots 
are sufficiently rehearsed to assist the 
reader who has not seen or read the plays 
recently. 


THE ITALIAN ELEMENT IN MIL- 
TON’S VERSE. By F. T. Prince. Ox- 
ford. Pp. 183. $2.20. 

Milton’s interest in Italian poetry of the 
sixteenth century has been recognized, but 
the extent to which he attempted to mold 
English verse by Italian methods has not 
been so well understood. Professor Prince 
surveys the development of Milton’s tech- 
nique, especially in his epic blank verse, 
to show what he absorbed from Renais- 
sance Italian poets, and used. Lycidas, the 
sonnets, and Samson Agonistes are also 
discussed. 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 
Gaugin, Rubens, Van Gogh, El Greco, 
Rembrandt, etc. One portfolio each, with 
sixteen color reproductions and explana- 
tory text. Art Treasures of the World, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13. Each, 
$2.95. 

Each portfolio carries a biography of 
the artist and commentary on his work 
in general and the specific pictures repro- 
duced, written by authorities. The repro- 
ductions 8% X 10” on 11” X 14” mats 
(supposedly for framing) are good, al- 
though the publisher’s claims that they 
give the illusion of the original texture 
seems exaggerated. With each portfolio 
also comes a smaller booklet, one install- 
ment of a course in art theory, 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARK 
TWAIN. By Jerry Allen. Little, Brown. 
Pp. 359. $4.50. - 

In her research for this book Miss 
Allen worked backward from the Mark 
‘Twain fiction to Sam Clemens’ experi- 
ences upon which they were founded. The 


narrative style, including unrecorded con- 
versations, suggests journalistic license, 
but Clara Clemens endorses the work as 
sound. Certainly readable. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF ER- 
NEST HEMINGWAY, THE EARLY 
YEARS. By Charles A. Fenton. Farrar. 
$5.00. 

A rather full account of Hemingway’s 
experiences from 1916 to 1924 so far as 
these were literary or journalistic or have 
influenced his writing. Parts of the book 
have appeared in the Atlantic and other 
magazines. Hemingway idolators and 
teachers of creative writing will be most 
deeply interested. 


W. H. HUDSON. By Ruth Tomalin. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 143. $3.50. 
This deals primarily with the man, and 
the combining of native bent and experi- 
ences to make his unusual personality, In- 
tensely sympathetic, sometimes lush. 


TRAVEL INTO YESTERDAY. By 
Mary Gough. Doubleday. $4.50. 

For five years the author and her hus- 
band made periodic visits to Southern 
Turkey, searching for stones inscribed 
20C9 years ago. Archeology more than 
adventure or contemporary Turkey. 


THE AMAZON TRAIL. By Percy A. 
Reuss. British Book Centre. $3.00, 

In 1902 the author penetrated the for- 
ests and jungles of Brazil in search of 
gold, After terrific hardships and marvel- 
ous experiences with the natives he re- 
turned to England with gold ornaments 
and unique pottery, which he gave to a 
museum. For fifty years he kept the secret 
of an ancient city still inhabited by the 
Incas. Now he tells all. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Helen 
Keller. New Edition. Doubleday. $3.95. 

First published in 1902, this book now 
includes her letters—1882-1901— and 
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John Macy’s supplementary account of 
her education, with passages from the re- 
ports and letters of her teacher, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, Introduction by Ralph 
Barton Perry. Most readers are familiar 
with her story, but her own words are an 
inspiration, 382. pages. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DERIVED IM- 
AGERY. By John Erskine Hankins. 
University of Kansas Press. Pp. 289. 
$5.00, 

Professor Hankins presents evidence to 
show that much of Shakespeare’s imagery 
was derived from earlier authors and that 
some of their words survive in his expres- 
sion of the images. It is an illuminating 
discussion of the creative process of po- 
etry making by which it is shown that 
oftentime some of Shakespeare’s most 
memorable phrases “are likely to be a 
crystallization, as it were, of the es- 
sential thought in several scurces, caught 
in a few unforgettable words.” 


AMERICAN THOUGHT, CIVIL 
WAR TO WORLD WAR LI. Edited with 
an Introduction by Perry Miller. “Rine- 
hart Editions.” Rinehart. Pp. 345 + lix. 
$0.95. 

Besides the fifty-page Introduction and 
seven-page bibliography, selections from 
Royce, Chauncey Wright, Henry George, 
W. G. Sumner, Lester Ward, C. S. 
Peirce, William James, Justice Holmes, 
Dewey, Brooks Adams, Henry Adams, 
Veblen, and Brandeis. 


Reprints 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. By Robert 
Lewis Taylor. Pocket Books. $0.35. 

PLEASANT VALLEY. By Louis 
Bromfield. Pocket Books. $0.35. An 
exposition of the author’s ideas about, 
and experiments in, farming. 

MEN, WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE MODERN U.S. ECON- 
OMY. By George Soule. The new 
American Library. $0.35. 

A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. By 
George Orwell. “Anchor Books.” 
Doubleday. $0.95. 


SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT. 


By Harold Lamb. Bantam, $0.35. 

HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN 
SCHOOL. By Mary Frank and Law- 
rence K. Frank. The New American 
Library. $0.35. 


Vintage Books 
(See Fiction Reprints) 


IN SEARCH OF THEATER. By Eric 
Bentley. $0.95. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gilbert 
Highet. $0.95. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
By Alfred Einstein. $0.95. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Volume 

1. By Alexis de Tocqueville. $0.95. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Volume 

2. By Alexis de Tocqueville. $0.95. 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRA- 

DITION. By Richard Hofstadter. 


$0.95. 


MUSIC. 


Professional 


THE DIMINISHED MIND. By Morti- 
mer Smith. Regnery. Pp. 150. $2.75. 

The author of And Madly Teach 
continues his attack upon the present con- 
duct of public education. His chief target 
is Life Adjustment Education, which he 
says emphasizes the vocational and the 
social and slights the humanities, but he 


reiterates his criticism of Dewey philoso- 
phy, and still disapproves much of “pro- 
gressive” methodology. Since curriculum 
is his chief concern, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators receive most of his censure. 
On some points he quite misunderstands 
(through hasty reading?) the writers 
whom he cites. 
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DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. 
By Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. 
Philosophicai Library, Pp, 238. $6.00. 

This unique reference book defines all 
the terms of historical linguistics and all 
those of the more recent descriptive lin- 
guistics on which there is general agree- 
ment. Necessarily the treatment of each 
item is brief, and frequently involves 
another term which the reader must turn 
to. Pioneers like Fries and Whitehall will 
not accept some of the grammar defini- 
tions. 


CUSTOMS AND CRISES IN COM- 
MUNICATION: CASES FOR THE 
STUDY OF SOME BARRIERS AND 
BREAKDOWNS. By Irving J. Lee. 
Harper. $3.00. 


The author of Language Habits in Hu- 
man Affairs presents a procedure for 
teaching some important principles of 
communication through discussion of 
cases in which communication failure 
caused trouble, He uses it with college 
students and with groups of business 
people. He feels even surer of the modi- 
fication of the students’ or trainees’ be- 
havior than of their formulation of 
“principles.” Descriptions of forty-nine 
cases he uses fill 288 of the 342 pages. 
Incidentally he compares the effectiveness 
of questions, statements of conclusions, 
and presentation of cases as bases for 
discussion, and finds the cases superior ; 
they are more interesting and lead to more 
objective search for truth. 


INDEX TO CHILDREN’S POETRY, 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT. By John E. 
and Sarah W. Brewton. H. W, Wilson. 
Pp. 405. $6.00. 
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This index to poems for children and 
youth (high school) gives author, pub- 
lisher, and date for all poems in impor- 
tant collections (both anthologies and col- 
lections by single authors) which have 
appeared since 1942, when the original 
Index was published. A poem may be 
found by its title, its first line, its author, 
or even topic! Indispensable in libraries, 
and very useful to any teacher of litera- 
ture who wishes to extend the poetry 
reading of students beyond the adopted 
text. 


WRITING FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By Claudia Lewis. Simon and 
Schuster. Pp. 115. $3.00. 


“Young” here means nine or less, and 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell says in her preface 
the book also shows how to talk with them 
and choose literature for them. It should 
interest parents, and trainers of prospec- 
tive elementary teachers. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON READING, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1953. Compiled and Edited 
by Gerald A. Yoakam. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13. Pp. 175. 
$1.50. ( Paper) 

Nearly a score of practical papers on 
“Providing for the Individual Reading 
Needs of Children,” directed chiefly to ele- 
mentary school teachers but suggested 
for junior high school and remedial 
teachers. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR USE 
WITH EXPANDING LITERARY 
INTERESTS AND EXPLORING 
LITERARY TRAILS. “Cultural Growth 
Series.” Laidlaw Brothers. 


Free to teachers using these books. 


Pamphlets 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN PUPIL- 
TEACHER PLANNING. Edited by 
Alice Miel. “Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 


stitute Publications.” Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 27. $0.40. (Offset) 
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Examples of different degrees of de- 
mocracy in planning, followed by dis- 
cussion of the teacher’s role as a mature 
member of the group who does not de- 
pend upon status and yet gives helpful 
guidance. 


A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT EDU- 
CATION. By Howard Henderson. “Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 211.” Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 28. $0.25. 


This prominent advertising executive 
stresses “learning by doing” and democ- 
racy in education, much in the manner of 
the moderate progressives. Persuasively 
written. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF CHIL- 
DREN’S MEANING VOCABULAR- 
IES IN GRADES FOUR THROUGH 
TWELVE. By David H. Russell. “Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Edu- 
cation Vol. 11, No. 5.” University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeies. 
Pp. 100. 

An experimental study of tests as much 
as of children’s vocabularies, this deals 
with recognition of word meanings. Vo- 
cabulary develops without interruption 
through the high school but with speed 
varying from year to year and from sub- 
ject to subject. Important conclusions are 
that words for vocabulary should be 
chosen from word counts instead of a 
dictionary, that vocabularies in different 
fields should be tested instead of “gen- 
eral” vocabulary, and that a test of knowl- 
edge of the various meanings of the same 
words should be included. 


TEACHING RAPID AND SLOW 
LEARNERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS: 
THE STATUS OF ADAPTATIONS 
IN JUNIOR, SENIOR, AND REGU- 


LAR HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 
MORE THAN 300 PUPILS. U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 
5. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Pp. 97. $0.25. 

This report of a questionnaire study 
shows only the extent to which supposedly 
more than usually successful teachers 
make use of different teaching procedures 
—not what adaptations should be made. 
The returns seem to show that adapta- 
tions, theugh real, are still relatively slight. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL TV OF- 
FERS YOU. By Jack Mabley. “Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No, 203.” Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

A journalist’s statement of the need, 
the possibilities, difficulties, and problems. 
One city reports it useful in promotion 
of a drive for support of a station. 


FREE. AND INEXPENSIVE MA- 
TERIALS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. 
By Leonard S. Kenworthy. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C. Pp. 94. $1.25. 

A finding list without annotations ; one- 
half by countries or regions and the other 
half by topics under “The World and 
Some World Problems,” “Special Ma- 
terials for Young People and Their Lead- 
ers,” and “The United Nations and 
World Government.” 


APPOINTMENTS, MEMORANDA, 
REMINDERS. The Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10 (or any of its regional offices). $0.15. 

A ring-bound date book planned for 
teachers, with an inch deep space for each 
school day and weekend. Separate listing 
of all holidays—Jewish, Christian, and na- 
tional. 


Teaching Materials 


Audio-Visual 


THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 
Produced by the J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
zation, distributed in the United States 
by United World Films, Inc. 16mm, 
sound, black-and-white, 20 min. $70.00. 
$6.00 per day. 

This film is about the Lake Country of 
England, where Wordsworth lived much 
of his life. In leisurely fashion the camera 
explores the countryside, looking on as 
modern residents of the villages go about 
their business, as hikers and vacationers 
enjoy the lakes and mountains. The cam- 
era looks as well at the Hawkshead school 
which Wordsworth attended as a boy, at 
Dove Cottage, at the Grassmere Church- 
yard where tne poet is buried, and the 
like. During these pictorial explorations, 
a narrator—whose British accent is easy 
for an American ear to understand— 
talks of Wordsworth’s life, friends, and 
poetry, and of the Lake Country as it is 
today and as it was in the late 1700’s and 
early 1800's, 

Near the end of the film the narrator 
observes that “the pattern of life is 
moulded by the elements,” and this is the 
direct and simple purpose of the picture: 
to show Wordsworth’s country and to 
suggest that the man’s poetry was shaped 
in part by his environment. A few one-to- 
one correlations are made between scene 
and poetry, but mostly the film makers 
want to suggest that the moods “of this 
endlessly varied countryside” are every- 
where in Wordsworth’s poetry. 

I liked the film because it gave me a 
clear and somewhat lyrical impression of 
the Lake Country through good photog- 
raphy reinforced by appropriate music 
and interpreted by tasteful narration. You 
might like to use the film with high school 
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or college classes but only with the clear 
understanding that it is as much about 
geography as it is about poetry or biog- 
raphy. 

Louts ForsDALE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


AN EVENING WITH WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, “All Star Cast,” di- 
rected by Margaret Webster. “Theatre 
Masterworks.” C. E. Green, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20. 4 sides, 12-inch 
unbreakable, 33% LP. $11.90. (To 
schools, $10.90.) 

The prologue-chorus to Henry V, 
Hamlet’s speech to the players (delivered 
by Eva LeGallienne), and Jacques’ “All 
the world’s a stage . . .” usher us in to 
scenes from five of Shakespeare’s plays. 
In the first scene, the impudently prudent 
Portia, well-played by Faye Emerson, 
caricatures her suitors. Next, in Henry 
V’s linguistically hybrid proposal to 
French Kate, Nina Foch is a sweet prin- 
cess, and Wesley Addy a firm soldier but, 
as a wooer, too snickering. Side 2 pre- 
sents sterner stuff: three scenes from 
Richard IT. Claude Rains excellently fash- 
ions the sleazy, garish fabric of the char- 
acter of Shakespeare’s Richard and makes 
intelligible the zigzags of Richard’s speech 
and thoughts. 

In two scenes from Twelfth Night, on 
most of Side 3, Miss Foch and Leueen 
MacGrath, as Olivia and Viola, are as en- 
gaging as a recording permits: the rather 
precious dalliance of the poet’s creation 
here needs visible actors, The six great 
scenes from Macbeth, however, on the 
rest of this side and most of Side 4, are 
superlative. Miss LeGallienne and Staats 
Cotsworth in the main roles, particularly 
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in timing lines and placing intensity, 
achieve some of the best available re- 
corded Shakespeare. 

Prospero’s “Our revels now are ended 
...” speech closes the performance which 
the narrative introductions, in the beauti- 
ful voice and English of Miss Webster, 
and the passages from Richard I] and 
Macbeth make more than a medley of 
Shakespeare. Songs sung by Richard 
Dyer-Bennett introduce three scenes. The 
records can enrich high school and col- 
lege instruction. 

JeRoME W. ARCHER 
Marquette University 


EIGHT TRADITIONAL BRITISH- 
AMERICAN BALLADS. New England 
Folksong Series No. 1. Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vermont. One LP 
Microgroove record. $10.50. - 

Designed primarily for educational 
purposes, the ballads presented here are 
varied and carefully selected as typically 
good versions: “Edward,” “The Burly 
Banks of Barbry-O,” “King John and the 
Bishop,” “Wife of Usher’s Well,” “Lord 
Bateman,” “The Bailiffs Daughter of 


Islington,” “Robin Hood Rescuing the 
Three Squires,” and “The Farmer’s Curst 
Wife.” All are Child ballads selected from 
a large collection made by Miss Mar- 
guerite Olney for the Helen Hartness 
Flanders Collection at Middlebury. 

Genuine New England folk sing the 
songs without accompaniment. Their 
voices are reasonably good, and _ their 
words clear. In technical quality and au- 
thenticity this recording compares with 
those of the Library of Congress, with 
perhaps the advantage of having greater 
variety on a single record. A set of notes 
for classroom use is available (single copy 
25¢, over 25 copies 10¢ each) which tells 
something about the song and singer. The 
notes are aimed toward the high school 
student, but would be usable in coliege 
courses where the student may be ex- 
periencing real ballads for the first time. 
The songs themselves, however, will be 
appreciated more by the student who 
already knows balladry than by the begin- 
ner. 

Hector Lee 

Chico State College 


For Individual Reading 


Epitep By G. RoBeRT CARLSEN 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS. 
By Jeanne and Robert Bendick. New 
York: Whittlesey, 1954. Pp. 64. $2.25. 
(Revised edition) 

In simple language with many dia- 
grams and line drawings, the Bendicks 
tell precisely how television operates both 
from the mechanical and the productional 
sides. The first edition of the book has 
already proved an immense success with 
young readers. The present volume adds 
some of the pertinent advances, particu- 
larly in the area of colored television. It 
would not be a bad idea if all English 
teachers were required to read this short 
volume so that they might converse a little 
more coherently with the young scientists 


in their classes. Certainly if you are teach- 
ing a unit on the mass media of communi- 
cation, this book will be indispensable. 


MOUNTED POLICE PATROL. By 
Roderick Haig-Brown. New York: Mor- 
row, 1954. Pp. 248. $2.75. 


When Dave Sloane’s parents suddenly 
die, he finds himself uprooted from his 
Toronto slum life, where a cop was a con- 
stant enemy, and sent to live with an 
uncle in Western Canada who is a Cana- 
dian Mounted Policeman. While he is in- 
stinctively drawn to his Uncle Ken, he 
cannot quite root out his suspicion of 
policemen. As a consequence he fights an 
inner battle with himself which is re- 
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solved against the background of modern 
police work. 

This is an excellent story on many 
counts: it deals with the conflict of values 
in a teenager’s mind, a conflict real to 
many boys, It is an exciting adventure 
story laid in the ruggedness of Western 
Canada. It gives a good working picture 
of the kind of duties a modern police 
officer performs in a semi-rural com- 
munity today. In this last phase, it may 
well stand as an excellent vocational story. 

Possible interests: Values, Canada, 
police work. 


POWDER AND HIDES. By Val 
Gendron. New York: Longmans, 1954. 
Pp. 230. $3.00. 


Johnny Doane, son of an Army officer 
stationed at Dodge City, persuades the 
old mountain man, Jed Hardy, to take 
him on the last of the big buffalo hunts 
in the year 1873. Having grown up with 
typical fort attitudes toward the buffalo, 
the country, and particularly the Indians, 
Johnny’s experience with Jed is a liberal 
education. He comes to despise the 
slaughter of the buffalo. He feels for the 
first time the tremendous beauty and 
power of the country, and he develops 
a real respect for the Indian as a human 
being. Probably the most thrilling incident 
in the book is the capture of a band of 
wild horses from which Johnny chooses a 
beautiful golden stallion. 

This is a magnificient book. Though it 
deals with much-used subject matter, it 
treats it in an entirely new way, trying to 
interpret the broad movements of Ameri- 
can history, to show the beauty of the 
country as well as delineating the proc- 
esses that mature a young man. 

Possible interests: The West, Ameri- 
can history, maturation, man’s role, 


THE SCIENCE BOOK OF WONDER 
DRUGS. By Donald G. Cooley. New 
York: Watts, 1954. Pp. 247. $2.95. 
Here is a simple straightforward ac- 
count of the whole group of modern 
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drugs that have become household prod- 
ucts in the last fifteen years. The author 
tells of the exciting discoveries of the 
drugs, their development for extensive 
use. He describes how they work and 
what they are good for. There are three 
major groups described extensively: sul- 
phas, antiobiotics, and hormones. In ad- 
dition there is some account of the ad- 
vances in treating cancer, controlling vi- 
ruses, and the like. 

The book is marred by a very slow 
moving and somewhat dull introductory 
chapter, but after that it has the kind of 
reading that will be appealing to many 
potential scientists in classes. It may well 
serve as a good source of composition ma- 
terial for such students. 


THE MOTHER DITCH. By Oliver La 
Farge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 
Pp. 50. $2.25. 

Irrigation in the Southwest is the sub- 
ject of this short book. Told through pic- 
tures and simple text, it is the story of 
how the Spanish, the Anglos, and the 
Indians irrigate their fields and make the 
desert productive in the small community 
of Cerrito, just outside of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. While the account is primarily 
factual, one is introduced to the Romero 
family and feels that one lives with them 
through the growing season. 

Though intended primarily for the 
upper grades, this book has a dignity and 
beauty that will move any reader. It 
exudes a feeling for the nobility of the 
lives of the Spanish-American farmers 
and for the magnificence of the country. 
Don’t miss it. 

Possible interests: New Mexican cul- 
ture, rural life, Spanish-Americans, ir- 
rigation. 


BANNER IN THE SKY. By James 
Ramsey Ullman, Philadelphia : Lippincott, 
1954. Pp. 252. $2.75. 

Rudi Matt, the physically small son of 
a great mountain climber of the village of 
Kurtal, wants more than anything else to 
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conquer the Citadel, the unclimbed peak 
that claimed his father’s life. He is kept 
from climbing by his mother, who does 
not want a repetition of her husband’s 
fate. But Rudi nevertheless runs away 
secretly to the mountains and eventually 
joins Captain Winters, who is determined 
to climb the unscaled peak. The story 
settles down to the superb adventure of 
the scaling of the peak and the human 
innuendoes that go with the task. While 
Rudi does not get quite to the top he 
conquers several things in himself, 

After getting off to a slow start, this 
is an excellent adventure story. Ullman 
does not ever let us down in writing of 
mountains and what they mean to man. 
Rudi’s rebellion against his mother and 
uncle who would hold him back, his fail- 
ure even to do what Captain Winter com- 
mands him to will appeal to the adolescent, 
though they are somewhat questionable 
incidents in the adult’s mind. Barring 
those incidents, this is unquestionably a 
fine boy’s story, the best, perhaps, of 
this year’s crop. 

Possible interests: Mountain climbing, 
Switzerland, independence. 


SHANE. By John McCormack. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1954. Pp. 214. $2.75. 


The story of Shane is told through the 
eyes of a boy, the son of a Wyoming 
farmer in the days of the struggle be- 
tween the homesteaders and the cattle 
barons. Shane was a strong man who 
came from nowhere, bringing with him a 
sense of great power. He stayed with the 
Starretts, drawn to them by deep respect, 
and he helped them in their final battle 
with Fletcher, the cattleman who wanted 
to drive them out of the valley. 

Shane is a superb book, as it was. a 
superb motion picture. The prose is 
starkly simple, the symbols of the story 
are carefully chosen. There is a monu- 
mentual quality about the story brought 
about partially because Bobbie doesn’t 
quite understand the tremendous things 
that are happening. The book should stand 
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as one of the half a dozen classics among 
western stories and certainly will build a 
firm following among junior and senior 
boys in high school, 

Possible interests: Rugged independ- 
ence, the West, men’s role. 


THE SOCIETY OF FOXES. By 
Patrick O’Connor. New York: Washburn, 
1954. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

Sixteen-year-old Dick Wenting sud- 
denly finds himself elevated from an inn 
potboy to a guard on the King’s mail 
coach. Here he becomes involved with the 
highwaymen known as the Foxes, and 
suddenly finds himself entrusted with a 
government mission to France, 

Here is an adventure story in the best 
English tradition. There is a pleasant 
aura of antiquity (the year is 1801). 
There is the cold and bitter English coun- 
tryside; strange and wonderful people 
emerge out of the dank mist; a prisoner 
is rescued from the bowels of a French 
prison; there are wild rides through the 
lowering darkness and fights in deserted 
cottages on the coast. The whole of the 
tale has the beautifully rhythmic style of 
the traditional English Adventure .. . 
something our American writers just 
haven't captured. 

Possible interests: Adventure pure and 
simple. 


GREEKA, EAGLE OF THE HEBRI- 
DES. By Joseph E. Chipperfield. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1954. Pp. 236. 
$3.00. 

Greeka is a male eaglet, one of two 
hatched eggs high in the eyrie on one of 
the wilder islands of the Hebrides. Greeka 
grows to maturity, forms some affection 
for a stag, fights with a wildcat, finds a 
mate, and starts the whole cycle over 
again. 

There is a mysterious beauty about this 
book and a haunting prose style that will 
undoubtedly make it a great favorite of 
librarians and teachers. But let’s face that 
fact that only a highly sensitive and ma- 
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ture reader would plow through the acres 
of description or respond to the plotless 
account, simply to pick up the atmosphere. 
There is strong anthropomorphism in the 
handling of the animals that seems to the 
reviewer a defect in the story. 

Possible interests: Poetic writing, at- 
mosphere. 


THE MATING INSTINCT. By Lorus 
J. and Margery J. Milne. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1950, 1954. Pp. 254. $4.50. 

Written by zoologists, The Mating In- 
stinct is a factual account of the sex habits 
of the animal world. Chapters deal with 
such things as the choice of a mate, court- 
ship, conquest, birth processes, parental 
care in the whole realm of living things, 
with only casual mention of man. Here 
one learns the customs of sea anemones, 
of insects galore, of fishes, and of mam- 
mals both like and unlike man. The ma- 
terial is written with a feeling for lan- 
guage and a sense of awe for the infinite 
wonder of the living world. It is a mov- 
ing book, though perhaps somewhat 
limited in its possible uses in the school’s 
program. 


AJAX, GOLDEN DOG OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Mary Elwyn 
Patchett. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Ajax, the half dingo wild dog, is res- 
cued as a pup by the little girl. She finds 
him caught in a log during a terrible flood. 
Algy, the massive chested bulldog, and 
Ben, the little fox terrier, complete the 
trio of her constant companions in ad- 
venture. Matilda the kangaroo, Kiko the 
monkey, and Kaa the nine foot carpet 
snake add the different note that makes 
the story exciting. Each chapter is a com- 
plete incident. 

This is the story of the author’s child- 
hood in the Australian bush country, The 
appeal of the story lies in the differentness 
of her life, the strangeness of the pets, 
and the easy style of the telling. It gets 
off to a slow start but once launched holds 
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one’s interest. 
Possible interests: 
strange pets, adventure. 


dogs, Australia, 


SING IN THE DARK. Maude Morgan 
Thomas. John C. Winston Company, 
1954, Pp. 203. $2.75. 

Huw Griffith, a young Welsh boy, is 
forced to work in the coal mine when his 
father is crippled in a disastrous under- 
ground explosion. He tries to stifle his 
desire to sing and compose because his 
father has forbidden music in his house. 
After 12 hours of sorting coal from slate 
in the breaker, the lad has energy for little 
except sleep. His young Polish friend 
Joey is almost killed in the breaker and 
Huw loses his job for fighting the bully 
who had pushed Joey into the machinery. 
For months he spends his time in an old 
shack composing so that his father will not 
know that he has lost his job. Finally he is 
rehired but as a door boy deep in the mine. 
Then it is that he joins the male chorus 
and enters the competition in the Welsh 
music festival. He loses the voice contest 
but goes on to win a scholarship for his 
song of the mine and in the losing and 
winning he finds not only his own values 
but stimulates his father to try and work 
again and finds his true sweetheart. 

There is a lovely lilting style to the 
prose which catches the music of the 
Welsh tongue. The characters are well 
delineated and the story is fast paced. 
Mrs. Thomas has given a stirring picture 
of the life and rhythm of the Welsh im- 
migrants to the Pennsylvania coal mines. 

Possible uses: Coal mining, Welsh 
music, courage, romance. 


TUNNELS. By Marie Halun Bloch. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1954. Pp. 
95. $2.75. 

Starting with a brief history of tunnels 
of ancient times and their importance to 
man, the book takes up the details of 
modern tunnel construction under many 
kinds of conditions and through varying 
kinds of soil and rock. 


— 


The book is obviously designed for the 
upper elementary grades, but its photo- 
graphs and general format plus the factual 
treatment of the information would make 
it useful for the junior high or for re- 


In recent weeks, several developments 
have taken place in the world of paper- 
back books. The most interesting changes 
have taken place at Doubleday’s. Many 
worthwhile titles have been added to their 
growing list of Anchor Books; their 
_ lower price line—Perma Books—has been 
sold to the Pocket Book Company and a 
new series has been announced called 
Image Books. While the Image Books are 
religious in content and are primarily in- 
tended for Catholic readers, a few titles 
like The Diary of a Country Priest by 
George Bernanos, and Peace of Soul by 
Fulton Sheen, have general appeal. An- 
other publisher, Alfred Knopf, is publish- 
ing Vintage Books—soft cover reprints 
of hard-to-get titles. All of these books— 
Image, Anchor and Vintage—priced at less 
than one dollar, are very attractively 
printed and bound, and are intended for 
the discriminating reader. 

New American Library will send, upon 
request, a reprint of a paper by its presi- 
dent, Kurt Enoch, The Paper-Bound 
Book: 20th Century Phenomenon. The 
first half of this pamphlet is a scholarly 
survey of the paper back field from 1867 
to the present. The second half is a listing 
of over 600 important titles and 200 
authors found in paper-bound book form. 
The record is an impressive tribute to 
our American publishers. 


STRANGE CONQUEST. By Alfred 
Neumann. Ballantine. $0.35. 

A fictional account of the always inter- 
esting William Walker, the soldier of 
fortune who became dictator of Nica- 


ragua. 
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tarded readers in the senior high school. 
With the great number of tunnel building 
projects of the present time, this material 
should serve as a real source of informa- 
tion in many libraries. 


1984. By George Orwell. Signet, $0.35. 
In print once again! 


DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by 
John Ciardi. Mentor. $0.50. 

Abundant notes are an aid to reading 
this excellent translation. 


DEATH IN VENICE. By Thomas 
Mann, Vintage. $0.95. 


THE STRANGER. By Albert Camus. 
Vintage. $0.95, 


HOWARD'S END. By E. M. Forster. 
Vintage, $0.95. 

Good examples of the modern novel, by 
a German, a French and an English au- 
thor, back in print after many years. 


HAMLET AND OEDIPUS. By Ernest 
Jones. Anchor. $0.75. 


A psychoanalyst examines Hamlet with 


many interesting and controversial con- 
clusions. 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By 
Power. Anchor, $0.85. 


Eileen 


VICTORIAN ENGLAND. By G. M. 
Young. Anchor. $0.95. 
Each book gives an excellent account 


of the mores and people in the age they 
describe. 


ESSAYS. By George Orwell. Anchor. 
$0.95, 

Includes his two provocative essays 
on Dickens and Kipling. 


Please! 


I have given all the publisher’s rights 
in the Cumulative Reading Record to 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. If you have not seen it recently 
ask the NCTE office for a sample. All 
orders should go there. 

* 

All subscriptions for the English 
Journal should be sent to the National 
Council at 704 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign. 


Only manuscripts and comments on 
the contents of the Journal should come 
to me at 1849 West 107th Street, Chi- 


cago 43. 


W. Wilbur. Hatfield 


The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN 
LITERATURE 


workbooks provide pur- 

poms group and individual activities 

as well as directed reading and study. 
Macbeth 


Julius Caesar 
Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet 


Treasure Island 
Idylis of the King 
Lady of the Lake 
Silas Marner 


Ivanhoe 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Price: 20¢ each, keys 10¢ 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic Spelling 


Forty lessons to eliminate basic 
spelling errors. Price 40 cents. 


Write for catalog 


THE PALMER CO. Hingham, Mass. 


In Memoriam 


Margaret M. Skinner 


originator of the 


Cumulative Reading Record 


September 19, 1954 


: 
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LET SVE FILMSTRIPS 
WORK FOR YOU... 


Easy-to-use SVE filmstrips, specially designed to correlate with and enrich your cur- 
riculum, will work for you as they have for thousands. SVE filmstrips are authori- 
tative, versatile, and low cost. 


A few of the many filmstrips in the SVE library, the world’s largest, 
include: 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN, USE, AND 
SPELLING—Jr. High (Color) 


Creative illustrations with captions are used to show 
advantages of being able to speak and write effec- 
tively, necessity correct spelling for vocational 
and need for acquiring sufficient stock of 
repared by Devona M. Price, Dir. of In- 
struction, and Kathleen Mulryan, Asst., Office of 
Instruction, Oak Park, Ill., Schools. Six individual 
titles: Words Then and Now, Roots and Shoots, 
Times Words, Words and Your 
t Word in the Right Place, Increase 
Words. Complete set, No. Aiz3S— 

$28.50. Individual strips—$5.00. 


* STEPS IN BUILDING A PARAGRAPH— 
High (Color) 
Original illustrations with captions the 


; fundamental procedures to be followed in writing 
compositions—selecting a subject, limiting the sub- 
ject, gathering ideas about the topic, making an 
outline, writing the paragraph, and go the 
tide. Prepared Mary Esther Buscher, M.Ed., an 
instructor in A-V methods, St. Louis University. 
Produced in cooperation with Loyola University 
Press. Four individual titles: 4 

subject, limiting the subject, thinking about the topic); — 4-5 (building a vocabu- 

lary, words expressing ideas to be developed, making an outline); Steps 6-7 (beginning 

sentences that attract attention, the topic sentence, unity and coherence in paragraphs); 

poe os 8-9 (effective ending sentences, titles for compositions). Complete set, No. A1zgS— 
19.00. 


Complete and mail the coupon below today to secure 
any of these filmstrips for a 10-day “no obligation” pre- 
view. Many more outstanding filmstrips are d bed 
and illustrated in the 56-page SVE Educational Catalog. 
Request og: FREE personal y today along with 
the booklet “Teaching With A Filmstrip.” 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. EJ. 
{A Business Corporation) 
1343 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send the filmstrip sets indicated below for « ‘‘no obligation” 
, I will either return the sete within 10-days or ask that you 
me (or the school) for them. 
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) Free Educational Catalog 
( ) ‘Teaching With A Filmstrip’ booklet 
» 


AGAIN A NEW “TRESSLER" 


—with the best of the old and the best of the new! 


English Action 


SIXTH EDITION 


The Sixth Edition of English in Action is as new all the 
way through as the year 1955 will be on New Year’s 
Day. You will sit down to a happy treat when you 
examine these four new English texts. Here are some of 
the good things you will see: 


1. Bright, new, easy-to-read format 
2. Lavish new use of eye-catching color 


J. C. TRESSLER 3. Timeliness of subject matter 


AND 4. Timeliness in recognition of accepted new 
usages 


5. Zestful f th tivi bl foibl 


6. A newly steam-rollered tical road with 


Courses 1, 2, 3, and 4 
obi 9 the usual grammatical ps smoothed to a 
for high school grades po 


A book for each high school . Fresh, lively motivation devices and wndens 
models 


year—A Teacher’s Manual 


for each text—A Practice Greatly increased continuity exercises with in- 
Book for each grade—An formative content 

Answer Book for each text 
and for each Practice Book Renewed emphasis on the social aspects of 
within the high school student’s own 


To be Published world 
JANUARY, 1955 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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